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Your 
Vacation 


plans 
need this Book! 


Get your copy of this attractive book 
—~-FREE—before settling on your 1933 
vacation. It gives the details of 193 3’s most 
thrilling vacations—summer tours of Japan 
aiid Asiatic shores—all at prices astonishingly 
low—from $202 up. 

The N.Y. K. Line is your magic carpet to 
the Orient—and iw the Orient. Modern 
motor liners, with every convenience and 
every courtesy, await your choice. 


Send the coupon today! 
N-Y:-K 
Line 
JAPAN MAIL 


551 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES ~ ~ ~*~ ~ SEATTLE 


N.Y. K. Line, 551 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Please send me, FREE, your new book, ““A Summer 
Holiday,” telling of vacation trips and tours for 1933. 


Name (Please Print) asi Aid ceciaata cpcdiciiiliteltices, 


Ss. 


ig 


HAWAII 


NEW ZEALAND AND AUSTRALIA 


Wi 


THIS SUMMER vacation 


in the SOUTH SEAS 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY! MORE FROM YOUR TIME! 
HAWAII! NEW ZEALAND! AUSTRALIA! Now actually 
within the scope of a moderate-priced, moderate 
length vacation . . . thanks to the great New “Matson- 
Oceanic” liners and sharply reduced summer fares! 


HAWAII... But five days from California! A two 
weeks’ vacation would give you ten glorious days at 
sea ... and four days in Hawaii. Three weeks would 
permit a longer exploration and inexpensive short 
trips. A special booklet yours upon request. 
° 
UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


Summer Session June 26 to August 4 





A session of wide scope and distinction. Faculty in- 

cludes foremost educators of East and West. Fees and 

living costs remarkably Low. Send for special booklet. 
& 


NEW ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA 
via Hawaii, Samoa and Fiji 





This incomparable journey through the South Seas at 
AMAZINGLY LOW SUMMER FARES! The round trip to 
New Zealand, Cabin Class, on the great “Mariposa” 
or “Monterey,” for as little as $272 . . . and within 46 
days. To Australia and return, $340. Special vacation 
fares May 30 to August 31. Booklet entitled “Vaca- 
tion in New Zealand and Australia” contains inter- 
esting details. Won’t you send for a copy? 


PLAN NoW. For full particulars, any travel agency. 


MATSON LINE- OCEANIC LINE 


215 Market Street, San Francisco - 730 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
213 E. Broadway, San Diego 
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SIERRA 


TRAVEL 
SECTION 


’Twas now the hour that stirs desire anew, 

In those who sail the sea, and melts their hearts 

The day that they have bid sweet friends adieu. 
—DANTE 


ON VOYAGE! What sweet tidings these 

two words convey! Translated they mean 
“open sesame” to the most important adventure 
of your life, a delightful sea voyage across the 
ocean, foreign lands, strange sights, history, 
glamour and romance. 


Truly, travel enriches the mind and answers 
the quest for a richer, fuller, more satisfying life. 
But as we are endeavoring to prove in our 
series of articles, preparation is a very neces- 
sary prelude for the complete enjoyment of one’s 
travels. 


The question of baggage is one of primary 
importance to the traveler. If you would limit 
your travel cares, limit your luggage! All the 
exigencies of the trip may be confidently met 
with a simple wardrobe which combines quality, 
durability and chic. 


The regulation size of a suitcase for foreign 
travel is 26 by 15 by 10 inches, the handle of 
which should be strong and securely attached. 
In addition a small overnight bag which should 
not be smaller than 16 by 12 by 6 inches is 
recommended, Hat boxes are cumbersome and 
difficult to handle. 


It is customary to travel with more hand- 

baggage in Europe than it is in the United 
States. Hand-baggage, however, should not be 
much larger in dimensions than indicated above; 
if hand-baggage pieces are above average size 
they will not fit on the racks over the railway 
compartment seats. Eng- 
lish railways carry 100 
pounds of baggage free; 
French railways carry 
about 60 pounds of bag- 
game free; most European 
railways, however, make 
a charge—which most 
Americans consider exces- 
sive—for the transporta- 
tion of extra baggage ex- 
ceeding about 50 pounds 
per person. 


Whoever knows the 
thrills of travel knows. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Europe’s storied cities are havens of history 


NEW S 


Bon Voyage 


Henry MIELE 


Lecturer and Traveler 
Los Angeles 


too, how essential to full enjoyment is the pos- 
esssion of suitable clothing; for good taste in 
dress consists just as much in the wearing of 
clothing appropriate to the occasion as in the 
quality and workmanship of the apparel. 

The following suggestions are submitted as a 
guide to your own individual selection rather 
than as an inflexible clothing formula. 


For Women 


Clothes: A traveling dress of silk crepe, in a 
dark shade. An ensemble is recommended. A 
sports dress of Jersey for use on the boat and 
motoring. Those who prefer not to take a 
woolen sports dress should include a sweater 
for wear under the coat on cool days. 

A sports dress of silk for wear on warm days 
at beaches and resorts. Two afternoon or dinner 
dresses of chiffon, georgette or crepe-back satin. 
One or two evening dresses. (Taffeta is not 
advisable, as it is affected by the salt air.) 

Two coats are advised: a lightweight summer 
coat for evening and cool days, and a fall or 
lightweight winter coat for steamer and motor- 
ing. A silk or crepe kimono, of dark material, 
is an indispensable article. 

Six or eight pairs of stockings. It is best to 
take a supply that will last throughout the trip, 
as European-made hosiery are less durable than 
ours. Three sets of silk underwear. 

Hats: Small felt hats are sensible for travel, 
since they can be folded into an extraordinarily 
limited amount of space. Two are suggested: a 
dark and one light in color. 

Shoes: Two pairs of well-fitting, comfortable 
shoes for sightseeing and 
general wear. Evening 
slippers and bedroom slip- 
pers. Rubber _ sandals, 
preferably those that can 
be carried in the purse. 

Miscellaneous: Although 
swimming suits may be 
rented at most of the Eu- 
ropean watering places, 
some travelers prefer to 
take their own. 

A masquerade costume, 
or the material to make 
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one; a small air pillow is often 
a comfort and a convenience; 
a collapsible drinking cup; 
sewing kit; first-aid kit; plenty 
of soap and dentifrice, espec- 
ially if you use American 
commodities, as these are ob- 
tainable only in larger Euro- 
pean cities. 
A silk scarf will be found to 
possess a threefold value: it 
will provide added warmth on 
cool days, will serve as a protection from the 
sun, and will prove helpful in shielding the hair 
from dust; a suitcase-size umbrella; sun glasses 
or automobile goggles will prove useful, 


For Men 


A business suit of dark or mixed goods, and 
a loose-fitting four-piece sport suit; a soft hat; 
a cap; a sweater or sweater vest; a light over- 
coat; plenty of shirts and collars; three changes 
of underwear; two sets of pajamas; socks; golf 
hose, if knickers are worn; a light lounging 
robe; bedroom slippers; two pairs of comfort- 
able shoes; a swimming suit; toilet articles and 
extra razor blades. A tuxedo will be found 
desirable at times. 

The responsibility for baggage is a real con- 
sideration when traveling in foreign countries. 
Suitcase, handbags and trunks should be tagged 


and labeled with the name of the passenger, 
steamer, number of stateroom and a European 
address if possible. 


O matter how careful you may be, it is 
N not possible under modern transport con- 
ditions for you to exercise constant supervision 
over your baggage. 


Moreover, the simple baggage checking 
system, universal in America, is unknown in 
Europe, hence it is a wise precaution to take out 
a baggage policy which may be secured at 
steamship and tourist offices at very low rates 
affording protection for personal effects against 
fire, theft, pilferage, water, damage, breakage 
and transportation hazards on land, air and sea. 

This procedure relieves the mind and enables 


one to enjoy to the fullest extent the charms 
and customs of other lands. 


AN EASYcuPTO EUROPE 


ESA 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 
623 So. Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, or 318 Steckton Street, San Francisee 


Send me the two 1933 booklets of European itineraries: 
and “Popular Tours”. 


Vacation Tours” 
I plan to sail abou 


Name 


THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE IS 
SPONSORED BY 
THE LARGEST, 
THE MOST FAMOUS 
TRAVEL ORGAN- 
IZATION IN THE 
WORLD! 


Addr 


“University 


ail eee ee ee nn 


Get your material together; send that coupon now! These booklets cover the 
entire field—University Tours under eminent educational leaders; Popular 
Tours conducted by expert members of our own staff. An amazing variety of 
itineraries—some general, some with special stress on Literature, Art, History 
or Political Economy. One of them is sure to include just the places you most 
want to see. Get these books and make your choice early! 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 


THOS. COOK & SON — WAGONS-LITS INC. 


Chief American Office: 587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Lake McDonald, Glacier National Park 


The Northern Route to Chicago 


ArtHuR L. Scott, San Francisco 


ATE spring and the early days of summer 

find the great mountain barriers, that sep- 
arate our north Pacific Coast from the wide, 
rolling plains of the Mississippi Basin, almost 
sublime in their scenic grandeur. 


Down in the valleys there is a riot of color, 
myriads of wild flowers blossom under the 
warm summer sun, their reds, yellows and pur- 
ples enhanced by the deepening green of the 
forest background. Higher up it is still spring; 
fir, spruce and cedar are busily pushing forth 
new branches and the laurel and cinquefoil peek 
out from the edges of fast disappearing snow- 
banks. 


The grandeur of these mountains, the Cas- 
cades with their heavy forests of spruce and 
hemlock and the numerous ranges of the 
Rockies, is but one of the many reasons why 
more and more Californians each year are select- 
ing the Great Northern way for the journey to 
the central and eastern cities of the United 
States. 


For mile after mile on this route from Cali- 
fornia to Chicago great rivers are followed. The 
Sacramento and the Willamette, paralleling the 
Sierra-Nevada and Cascade ranges; the mighty 


Columbia with its tumbling cascades and pal- 
isaded embankments; the Pend Oreille and the 
Kootenai, hemmed in by timbered mountain 
slopes; the Flathead and the Marias, leading the 
way across the Continental Divide; the broad 
Missouri, flowing through the Indian country 
of yesterday; the Red River of the North, home 
of the cumbersome ox-cart; and the Mississippi 
—Father of Waters—beneath whose verdure 
clad bluffs the train speeds on its way to 
Chicago. 


From Portland, justly famed for its recrea- 
tional facilities, its hospitality and its roses, the 
train follows the north bank of the Columbia 
River for over 200 miles. Here the tracks of the 
Spokane, Portland and Seattle Railway swing 
along beneath high basaltic cliffs and during the 
entire trip view follows view in almost bewilder- 
ing rapidity. Bridal Veil Falls, Multnomah Falls, 
Castle Rock, the Pillars of Pompey, the Bridge 
of the Gods, the Cascades and The Dalles of the 
Columbia and many other entrancing vistas, all 
visible from the car window. 


Eastward from Spokane, first along the Pend 
Oreille River, then skirting Lake Pend Oreille 
and through the Canyon of the Kootenai, the 
traveler experiences one of the most beautiful 
train rides in all America. 


In the Pend Oreille, a tributary of the Colum- 
bia, the waters leap and flash past the train, 
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down rapids and over falls. Then crossing a low 
watershed the journey continues on through the 
Canyon of the Kootenai, where for over 100 
miles the trail follows every curve of the pe- 
culiarly green waters of the Kootenai River. 
Here the combination of rock and forest colors, 
the green river and blue sky form an ever- 
changing kaleidoscope of rainbow colors. 


Leaving the Kootenai the tracks cross to 
Whitefish Lake and the Flathead Valley, scenic- 
ally one of the finest in the West, and soon 
Belton, western entrance to Glacier National 
Park, is reached. 


SHORT motor trip from Belton brings us 

to Lake McDonald, largest of the lakes in 
Glacier Park, being about 12 miles long and 
averaging a mile in width. A half dozen of the 
Park’s most majestic peaks, Mount Edwards, 
Mount Brown, Mount Cannon, Mount Vaught 
and Mount Stanton, are splendidly grouped 
along its upper end and on the eastern shore is 
the Lake McDonald Hotel, a modern rustic 
hostelry with a homelike lobby made cheerful by 
a huge open fireplace. 


This is the western terminus of the Going-to- 


the-Sun Highway, a marvelous engineering 
achievement that scales the main range of the 
Rocky Mountains to top the Continental Divide 
in Logan Pass. First up the valleys of McDon- 
ald and Trapper Creeks and then high up under 
the ramparts of the Garden Wall this mag- 
nificent new highway opens up a grand array of 
beautiful forests, dashing mountain torrents, 
wonderful gorges and valleys and a vista of bold 
needle-peaked mountains. 


Re-boarding the train at Belton the Con- 
tinental Divide is again crossed, this time 
through Marias Pass. For 35 miles along the 
racing Flathead and then for 15 miles following 
Bear Creek the train climbs gradually through 
forest-clad canyons, with the mountains of 
Glacier Park dominating the northerly skyline. 
From Summit another 10 miles brings us to 
Glacier Park station, the eastern entrance to 
Glacier Park. 


EAVING Glacier Park the character of the 
.4country changes and the journey is resumed 
over the gently rolling benchland of northern 
Montana down to the valleys of the Milk and 
the Missouri Rivers. Then through the rolling 


Nearing Logan Pass en the new Going-to-the-Sun Highway 
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via Glacier Park to 


World's Fair--N.E. A. 


Never a vacation so delightful all in one 
trip before. Thrill or relax amid the scenic 
grandeurs of Glacier National Park; marvel 
at the achievements portrayed by the 
"Century of Progress" Exposition in Chi- 
cago; enjoy attendance at the N. E. A. 
And the cost is low. 

You'll visit the evergreen Pacific North- 
west, too. At Portland or Seattle, board that 
matchless train, the Empire Builder, trav- 
ersing the clean, cinderless Great Northern 
Way directly to the park (opens June 15), 
and to Twin Cities, Chicago and East. 
No added charge on all-season tickets to 
stop off at the park. 


EMPIRE BUILDER 


Great Northern Travel Office 
will help you plan. Apply to 


A. L. SCOTT, G. A. P. D. 
679 Market St., San Francisco 


or 

W.E.McCORMICK 
General Agent 
605 Central Bidg., Los Angeles 


prairies of North Dakota, into the lake dotted 
beauty section of Minnesota, and finally down 
the scenic Mississippi Valley to Chicago. 


Rich in historical romance is this route 
through America’s Northwest. Here Courier des 
Bois and black-robed priests paddled up un- 
known streams; here Verendrye searched in vain 
for the western ocean; here David Thompson 
spent the best years of his life charting river 
courses and mountain ranges; here our own 
immortals, Lewis and Clark, toiled up the Mis- 
souri and across the Rockies to the Columbia 
and the sea. Indian warriors, led by Sitting Bull, 
Red Cloud and Chief Joseph, made their last 
stand on these rolling plains. Miners and vigi- 
lantes made war against highwaymen and des- 
perados. Here the cumbersome ox-cart, the 
keel boat and the little paddle-wheel steamboat 
led the way for the Iron Horse. 


Today prosperous farms and hospitable cities 
beckon the traveler to this section of the United 
States. In the Pacific Northwest, Spokane, hub 
of the Inland Empire, and Portland, Seattle and 
Tacoma on the Pacific Coast offer innumerable 
attractions to those who wish to stop-over en 
route to the east. 


For the journey from the sunshine state the 
Great Northern offers its patrons the new 
Empire Builder, a train which from the massive 
electric or oil-burning engines to the rich so- 


Along the southern boundary of Glacier National Park 
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In the Canyon of the Kootenai 


larium-observation car, embraces equipment 
specially designed to contribute to every whim 
and desire of a comfort loving public. Among 
its many delightful travel features are shower- 
baths for men and women, a barber shop, ex- 
tra large dressing rooms and a dining car serv- 


ice whose unexcelled cuisine has given it fame. 


93) Foremost Conducted Tours 
CLT 250 to choose from. 


26,000 Satisfied Clients. 


Small Parties. First Class 
Hotels. More motor travel. 
All expenses land and sea. 


SEND FOR BOOK 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
580 Firta Ave... New YorK 


ALL EXPENSE SUROFEAN. 2 $ .00 x Y¥. 

TOURS, INCLUDING THE W.F. a A. a 268— 

CONFERENCE IN DUBLIN . 

Also send for announcement of ao tt pene RUSSIAN aman 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 

61 BOYD STREET NEWTON, MASS. 


cman tour from $260 to 
a hotel, meal travel in 
and museums—even 


For your 


SUMMER VACATION 
take this great 


ORIENT 
CRUISE 


$525 


including complete 
shore trips 


Visit Hawaii, enjoy a wonderful trip through Japan 
including Yokohama, Kamakura, Tokyo, Nikko, 
Miyanoshita, Lake Hakone, the sacred Mt. Fuji- 
yama, Kyoto; then tour China—Tangku, Peiping, 
Shanghai and other cities. 


Sails from Los Angeles July 9th—62 days 


$525 includes all expenses (except purely per- 
sonal) for the entire summer. You travel on the 
luxurious S. S. President Coolidge—all staterooms 
outside, large and comfortable, with running hot 
and cold water. 


Tour is under the leadership of C. L. McLane, 
former president of the Fresno State College 
and of the California State Board of Education. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
$590 up, including complete shore trips 


Every country on the Mediterranean PLUS the 
Black Sea, Russia, Bulgaria. Sails from New York 
July Ist—63 days. S. S. President Johnson—all 
outside staterooms, first class only. One Ameri- 
can ship, one American management throughout. 
Personal direction of James Boring and is his 
10th Mediterranean Cruise. 


Apply at once for details of either trip 


to your local agent, any office of the 
Dollar Steamship Lines, or 


JAMES BORING CO., Inc. 


333 North Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 
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Soviet Union 
Education 


CapTaIn R. W. HappdEN 
F.R.E. S. 
San Francisco 


N pre-revolutionary Russia education was 
oe confined to children of the aris- 
tocracy and upper classes. Educational facilities 
for the masses did not exist. 

Lenin’s father secured an education in the 
University of Kazan and believed that the liber- 
ation of the people would come through their 
education. He decided to devote his life to 
teaching the backward peasantry. He estab- 
lished village schools in the province of Sim- 
birsk, and ultimately was appointed official di- 
rector of these schools. There was no railroad 
in Simbirsk in those days, and he traveled 
thousands of miles on horseback. Altogether he 
established some 400 schools in which there 
were over 20,000 pupils. As a result of this 
work he was elevated to the nobility. 

However, his dreams of general education 
were doomed to disappointment. The Russian 
Church used its influence to have the Lenin 
schools placed under its jurisdiction. That was 
the end of the village schools established by 
Lenin, and the people very quickly reverted to 
superstit'ous ignorance. 

The heritage which tsarism left to the Soviets 
consisted merely of a few libraries and Sunday 
schools for adults, and a few “people’s universi- 
ties.” 

Under the People’s Commissariat for Educa- 
tion, illiteracy has been almost wiped out in the 
entire Soviet Union, even in such a backward 
region as the Kalmuck, where in 1917 there were 
only 5% of literates, today the people are prac- 


Projects in which the children actively participate are 


characteristic of the modern school 


tically 100% literate. In the Adygea section, 
where in 1917 literacy was not quite 4% and 
the people were absolutely uncivilized and back- 
ward, practically 100% literacy has _ been 
attained. The region has already become one 
of the most progressive in the Soviet Union. 

Education is compulsory, and those who can 
read and write must assist in teaching those 
who cannot. There are over 4,000,000 volunteer 
teachers scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of the country. 

In 1927-28 a little over a million illiterates 
were taught to read and write. Over ten millions 
were so taught.in 1930-31 alone. 

This would be a wonderful accomplishment 
anywhere, but it is the more striking when we 
stop to consider that in the Soviet Union there 
are over 200 different nationalities, speaking as 
many different languages. The splendid work 
which has been accomplished is almost beyond 
belief. For many of these peoples it was even 
necessary to devise alphabet and written lan- 
guage, as these did not exist. 

Over 40,000 village reading rooms and colhoz 
clubs have been established, and over 20,000 
libraries in cities and villages. Never has the 
world witnessed such a universal effort to sat- 
isfy the hunger for education. 

In bringing all this about the Soviets have 
used traveling schools and moving pictures in 
sections far removed from transportation. Abun- 
dant use is also made of the radio. 

Think of having created a voluntary army of 

over four million fighters for educa- 
tion! While today there are over 650,- 
000 paid teachers in the Soviet Union, 
there is still a considerable shortage. 
Salaries have doubled within the past 
four years, and many teachers have 
time to work in two or more schools, 
and thus add to their incomes. 
Bonuses are also paid, and special 
advantages given in the way of man- 
ufactured articles and foodstuffs. 

Education in the Soviet Union is 
striding forward on gigantic path- 
ways toward new goals. 





Travel indepén- 
dently, all plansare 
made in advance. 
Go abroad on date 
andship you prefer. 
Your “TRAVA- 
MEX” tour begins 
in Europe. 

Choose from rz 
fascinating itiner- 
aries. From 15 days 
for $133 to 35 days 
at $300.00. (Not 
including ocean 
voyage.) Send for 
Booklet. 


A DAY 
veh as 
ine} 0: oe 


If you prefer an es- 
corted trip, hereare 
52 tours, interest- 
ingly and carefully 
planned, and priced 
to fit modest in- 
comes. As follows: 


a4-day tour $266. 
42-day tour $452. 


(Including steam- 
ship fare.) Sight- 
seeing is compre- 
hensive; accommo- 
dations pleasant; 
and arrangements 
flexible.Send for 
Booklet. 


AMERICAN EXPRES 


Travel Service . 


599 Market St., at Second, San Francisco, California 
609 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, California 


umn EUROPE 1933 


AND COMPLETE TRAVEL PROGRAM 
STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


FEATURE 1933 TOUR 
50 DAYS IN EUROPE 


DUCHESS of BEDFORD—EMPRESS OF 
BRITAIN—choice of other ships or lines. 


There is NO BETTER way to go 


PRICES RIGHT! BOOK NOW! 
Arrange All Your Travel Through 


JEHIEL S. DAVIS TRAVEL SERVICE 
14253 GILMORE ST., VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA 


Motion pictures taken in Europe by Mr. Davis 
shown by appointment 


LOWEST FIRST CLASS TOUR EVER OFFERED 


MEXICO scons 


22 DAY CIRCLE JOURNEY 

Leave Los Angeles June 23, 1933 
Extension Tour for those entering Summer 

Session at University of Mexico 

Also Chicago World Fair Extension 
Complete Itinerary on Request 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TOURIST BUREAUS 
INC., Main Floor Offices: 32-33-34 Arcade Bldg. 
541 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, California 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


aa 

COLLEGE + COURSES - AND - AMERICAN 
COLLEGE - CREDITS 

SUPERVISED STUDY - INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 

COURSES BY OUTSTANDING FRENCH PROFESSORS 

IDEAL ENVIRONMENT FOR FRENCH STUDY 


SAILINGS VIAL. 


Bao Wan 


JPEN ROAD Inc. 
S56 WEST FORTY FIFTH STAEET NEW YORK 


Insist upon, and see that you get 
THe ORIGINAL 


Lewis C. Smith 
Baggage Insurance Policy 


Do Not Accept a Substitute 


WHEN ARRANGING A TRIP ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD UPON LAND, SEA 
OR IN THE AIR 


On Sale at All Principal Railroad, 
Steamship and Travel Offices 


LEWIS C. SMITH, General Agent 


St. Paul Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 


24 Stone Street New York, N. Y. 


Economy . . . Novelty . .. Comfort 
on your trip 


“BACK EAST” 


TO NEW YORK 
$70.70 and up ONE WAY 


(363.50 if booked to Europe) 


Rail to Galveston 
Steamer to New York with a day in 
Miami—including FIRST CLASS 
berth and meals. 


$119.77 and up ROUND TRIP 


Rail to Galveston 
Steamer to New York with a day in 
Miami—including FIRST CLASS 
berth and meals. 
Return any rail route, stopover for 
Chicago World’s Fair if desired. 


Weekly Sailings of New Ocean Liners 
Providing Every Amusement and Luxury 
Write for Folders 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


HOWARD H. ADAMS, Agent 
426 SO. HILL STREET LOS ANGELES 





































































































































O educators who wish to attend summer 

school, yet hesitate to eliminate the bene- 

fits of a vacation, the ninth annual ses- 
sion of the Yosemite School of Field Natural 
History offers unusual attractions, especially to 
those who are interested in adult nature educa- 
tion. 


This summer course, lasting from June 26 to 
August 11, is conducted by the National Park 
Service for the primary purpose of training men 
for naturalist work in the national parks, but 
also offers unique opportunities to both men and 
women who wish to fit themselves to be nature 
counselors or teachers. 


Twelve per cent of the graduates are now 
employed in the national parks, chiefly as sum- 
mer ranger-naturalists, and a much larger per- 
centage are engaged in nature-work in schools 
and summer-camps. 


The seven weeks course is limited to 20 stu- 
dents, which makes possible an intensive pro- 
gram of study with individual attention for all. 
Over half the entire time is spent in field trips 
to those portions of Yosemite National Park 
which are biologically most interesting. The 
trips are devoted almost exclusively to field 
identification of fauna and flora, together with 
life history and inter-relation studies. 


Lectures and laboratory hours are reduced to 
a miniraum. During the last half of the course 
attenticn is directed to the interpretation of 
nature. Ample opportunity is given to critically 
observe the nature edu- 
cation work carried on 
daily among adults and 
children by the Yosemite 
naturalist staff, and fin- 
ally each student is 
allowed to test his own 
ideas and abilities in 
actual lectures or nature 
hikes with typical groups 
of tourists. 
In addition to the reg- 
ular class work, each 
student is expected to 
select a project for spe- 
cial study,—usually some 
phase of ecology or na- 
ture education. 
The session closes 
with a nine-day hiking- 
trip through the high 
sierra, staying each 
night at established hik- 
ers camps and spending 
the days discovering 
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Yosemite School of Field Natural History 












new forms and new adaptations of life at high 
elevations. The entire party spends three days 
at or above timberline, reaching summits over 
13,000 feet elevation where alpine botany, geology 
and glacial activity can be studied at first hand. 
This trip covers the same route as that over 
which the ranger naturalists conduct regular 
weekly tourist parties, with the addition of sev- 
eral extra side trips that make a total of approxi- 
mately 90 miles. 


The expense of the 9-day trip varies from $20 
to $35, depending on whether or not the student 
carries part of his food. Expenses for the re- 
mainder of the course are low, since the school 
is housed in a government camp where everyone 
does his own cooking, and equipment may be 
brought in or rented as preferred. A laboratory 
fee of $5 is payable upon entrance. Total ex- 
penses for the session will vary with personal 
requirements,—$75 to $150. 


The Yosemite Museum, with adequate research 
collections and library, is located near the sum- 
mer school camp, and is open at all times for 
study or classroom use. Visiting scientists, spe- 
cialists in their fields, comprise the teaching 
staff, augmented by various members of the 
Yosemite Ranger naturalist staff. 


Those interested in the course should write C. A. Harwell, 
Park Naturalist, who will supply full information and applica 
tion blanks. Final selection of students will be deferred until 
the latter part of April, and late applicants will stand an equal 
chance with others. 





Here is a class of the Field School of Natural History 
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Less than $8 a day!— 
SOUTH SEAS 
SUMMER EXCURSIONS to 


AUSTRALIA 


Here are the highlights of the lowest 
excursion fares to Australia ever offered, in 
effect on all sailings from May 30 to August 31 
(3 months return limit) : 


1—40 to 46 days at sea; 15,000-mile round 
trip from Pacific Ports. 


2—A new island port of call every few days. 


3—Round-trip tickets interchangeable on 
three lines. 


4—$340 to Sydney, or $360 to Melbourne— 
popular cabin class. First, $480, $500. (Fares do 
not include shore trips or time in Australia.) 


§—And while you are in Australia, the 
exchange makes your dollar worth almost 
double for living expenses and sightseeing. 

Full particulars regarding special itinerar- 
ies, etc., from Arthur H, O’Connor, Manager, 


Australian National Travel Association 


(A Community Movement) 
609A Adam Grant Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


EUROPE $224.00 


England, Holland, Belgium, France, Germany, Switzer- 

land. Sailing June 23—Montreal, Liverpool, New York, 

includes return Tourist class. It’s true—I have taken it 

myself—confidence counts. Allow me to mail folder. 

Mrs. Ella F. Beebe, 212 N. Coat Alhambra, Calif. 
Deduct $26.00 for return 3rd if desired or 
Add $120.00 for 23-day Italian Extension. 

WHITE STAR LINE 


U 


*SUPERVISED STUDY 
INDIVIDUAL TUTORING 
*IDEAL EnvinonmentT 
FOR LANGUAGE STUDY 


‘Interesting TrRaveL 
THE OPEN ROAD : Inc. 


° 356 Wesr Foaty Fiern Streer- New Youn City > 


et Mtiessthod heamdane ciaeeas Bbw 
Markham, Ruth Comfort oon 
Hughes, Robert Welles Ritchie, John D. Barry, 


Special Summer Course for Teachers in Creative and 
Fact Wri » with lecture-seminars by Ruth Com- 
fort Mitch Cora L. Williams, John D. Barry, 
Lincoln Steffens, and others. Also social attractions. 
Send for announcement. 


e«» YOUR PERFECT 
SUMMER VACATION 


Almost your whole summer, cruising com- 
fortably, luxuriously . . . seeing ports that 
stretch from Madeira eastward to the 
Russiaa coast of the Black Sea, from Cannes 
and Venice on the north to Port Said . . . 
surveying the whole course of civilization 
from its dawn to the Soviet regime. 


JULY AND AUGUST 


. . . your months! And your ship is the 
great 33,000 ton 


ROMA 


of the Italian Line . . . a favorite of the 
southern transatlantic route. 14,090 miles ! 
Measure the value to you . . . education- 
ally, professionally, as well as in pleasure 
and recreation. Then consider the amazing 
rates . . . and send the coupon at once! 


Without Shore $300 up TouristClass 
RATES Excursions $550 op First Class 


Sails from New York 
July 
returns August 22 


a ee Pee > 
COOK 3@ THOS. COOK & SON 
WAGONS -LITS INC. 

587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver Mexico City 


(PF See ee eee, MAILTHIS 
Txos. Coox & Son—Wacons-Lirts Inc. 2 COUPON 
623 So. Grand Ave., Los Angeles > NOW 
or 318 Stockton Sr., San Francisco ay 
Please send me complete information on the ay 
ROMA Southern Europe-Mediterranean Cruise. a 


I cid nchint cubensis Sonslinia esskioiannggeintiiabiciacacanemetanaeans iilenlpesesiigi a 
I nde aceite atheeidinisbitenpinenesiinttiaeiailaiaie .. JM-4 
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sGHEST STANDARD IN STUDENT TOURS 


Tenth successful year of the finest tour¥ BG U | D 
[De luxe TOURIST CLASS steamer accommodations 

7 (former second class) 
“a . 


ete ee On the C. N. S. S. PRINCE GEORGE 


‘cultured leadership, young Join the Second Annual 
interesting compenions. 


hd tenn “C_ E. ING THE WORLD” Piette 


\MEDITERRANEAN Leave San Francisco by special train July 14, tale 

\ A short cruise PLUS Seattle July 17. Columbia River Highway and Mt. 

an excellent land trip Hood Loop by Gray Line. 24 hours in Seattle. 

"for the price of ONE. Organized sightseeing and shore visits in eight 
 ‘Mediterranean- Adriatic British Columbia and Alaska cities. Skagway to 
SF leruise- at NO exise colt! Lake Bennett by train. The greatest travel bargain 
ever offered for such a complete Alaska tour. Write 


Henry Mirte Traver Service for folder. 


’ Send for new 222 Loew's State Bldg. 


Party yore Travel Department 
FREE Book A 


California Christian Endeavor Union 
301 Columbia Bidg., Los Angeles 
Note.—Also Tour to Milwaukee International C. E. 


Convention and Chicago Exposition leaving July 3, 
returning via Canadian Rockies. 


@ CaRILLon 
Tower Hall oj 
Science, a pillar 
of fire against 
the night! 


' 
4 
™ 
rr 
T 
fi 
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tl 
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WORLDS FAIR 


...opens June 1. Low round trips begin May 15 


N ADDITION to the regular Summer Excursions 
Tveck east,” there will be a STANDARD ROUND 
TRIP FARE of $80.50 with a 16-day return limit, and 
(here’s something entirely new), a ROUND TRIP 
PULLMAN fare which will save you 25%! We've 
learned some interesting facts developing in con- 
nection with the coacH and TouRIsT fares—watch 
for a later announcement—you'll be surprised! 
At these fares you can’t afford to miss the “Fair.” 


f réé DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS ON REQUEST 


Mr. Jas. B. Duffy, Assistant Passenger Traffic Passenger, 533 Kerckhoff Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
@ Please send me illustrated World Fair folder giving details of the Fair, hotel rates in Chicago, etc. Also new rate folder when completed. 


NAME ADDRESS 
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Progress in Legislation 
Roy W. Croup 


ECOND session of the California Legis- 

lature convened on February 28 after a one 
month recess. The Assembly Education Com- 
mittee, scheduled to meet on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays at 4 p. m., did not meet during the 
first week because of emergency legislation 
which demanded immediate consideration. On 
the first afternoon, bids for the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bridge were opened. The unusual cere- 
monies which accompanied this event kept the 
members of both houses in the Assembly Cham- 
ber until late in the evening. 

On Thursday urgency measures before the 
Assembly prevented the meeting. The following 
week, because of the bank holiday called by the 
Governor, members of the lower house spent 
days and nights in drafting and passing an 
emergency bank bill. 

The members led by Mr. Clowdsley, Mr. 
Feigenbaum, Ray Williamson, and others, occa- 
sioned lengthy debate and late hours by intro- 
duction of a bill to equalize the rates of taxes on 
public utilities. The Assembly Committee did 
not get into action until the second week of the 
session had passed. 

The Senate Committee on Education, how- 
ever, met Thursday night, March 2, with Senator 
H. C. Jones of Santa Clara County as presiding 
oficer. Senator Herbert W. Slater of Santa 
Rosa was chosen vice-chairman. Senate bills 
were considered; several were passed out with 
favorable recommendations. 

A public hearing was held on the night of 
March 9 in the Senate Chamber with the mem- 
bers of the Senate and Assembly Committees on 
Education present. The bills pertaining to kin- 
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dergartens, physical education, continuation and 
adult education were -considered. California 
Teachers Association brought to the committee 
a number of outstanding speakers from various 
sections of the state. Others interested in the 
proposals either as proponents for their passage 
or as opposing them, expressed their views. It 
was midnight when the last speaker had been 
heard and instead of taking a vote upon the 
measures, Senator Jones, chairman of the Senate 
Education Committee, and Mr. Roland, chairman 
of the Assembly Education Committee, adjourned 
their respective bodies with the statement that 
the measures would be considered later. 


N the evening of March 10, not only the 

Legislature, but the world at large was 
startled by news which flashed from Southern 
California. A great earthquake had seized a sec- 
tion of the country running from San Pedro 
channel through Long Beach over through 
Garden Grove to Compton, Huntington Park 
and into Los Angeles. In the throes of the 
giant grasp buildings were demolished and nu- 
merous lives were lost. 
' Many members of the Legislature from the 
Los Angeles area immediately departed for their 
homes in order that they might give comfort to 
those who had been so sorely stricken. Great 
destruction visited many schools in the area. 
The fact that school had been dismissed for 
several hours saved countless boys and girls 
from death and injury. 

It is more than probable that a stronger type 
of school house construction will be one of the 
results of the earthquake. 

The sympathy of the entire nation has been 
extended to our friends in the sunny Southland 
during their trouble. The sympathy of the entire 
teaching profession goes to the fathers and 
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mothers and to all of the relatives of 
those who were bereaved or in any 
way harmed. 


OTWITHSTANDING the 
troubled affairs in the South, 
members of the Legislature were at 
their places on March 13 and con- 
tinued through the week. On March 
14 the Assembly Committee heard a 
number of bills. Some were passed 
out, others held for future action. On the 16th, 
at the afternoon session, numerous bills were 
presented and action upon them was taken. 
One, which was passed with a favorable recom- 
mendation, will abolish teachers institutes. In- 
stitutes have been a part of the program of 
California school procedure almost from its be- 
ginning. We predict that if the bill goes through 
the Legislature, as we believe that it will, and 
becoines a law, that the teachers of the state 
will miss their annual gatherings where help 
and inspiration was given them. California 
Teachers Association protested the passage of 
the measure but this protest was over-ruled by 
a majority of the members of the committee. 


Public Hearing on Tenure 


In the meeting on March 16, at 8 o’clock p. m., 
the combined Senate and Assembly Committees 
on Education considered the several bills on 
tenure. Senator Jones yielded the gavel to As- 
semblyman Roland, chairman of the Assembly 
Committee. Proponents and opponents of all of 
the tenure bills were heard. The meeting lasted 
from 8 until 12. The California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, as on the previous Thursday night, op- 
posed all of the legislation on the ground that 
teacher tenure is vital to the best interests of 
the schools of the state. Speakers representing 
the Association deplored the fact that a number 
of trustees are attempting to avoid the law by 
refusing to hire teachers after the three year 
probationary period. They expressed themselves 
as being desirous of continuing tenure as it is. 
A vote was not taken on any of the tenure 
measures at the conclusion of the meeting be- 
cause of the lateness of the hour and representa- 
tives of California Teachers Association and 
other teacher organizations who came from all 
parts of the state were required to return to 
their teaching positions without learning the 
intentions of the legislators concerning the vari- 
ous proposals. 

While writing this article, we are conscious 
that many of our readers would like to know 
the exact status of bills in which they are in- 
tensely interested. With the exception of a few 
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clarification bills which have gone 
through the Senate and Assembly, 
much of the debated legislation is 
still either in committee or has not 
received any consideration. 

We are happy to report that the 
constitutional amendments’ which 
sought to reduce either the state or 
county apportionments for school 
purposes have not come before the 
Legislature for vote. 

S. B. 828 covering rural supervision was 
amended to include supervision in town and city 
schools. This bill has passed both the Senate 
Committee and the Senate and is now before 
the Assembly Committee ready for action. It is 
to be hoped that the members of the Assembly 
may be unwilling to eliminate supervision. 


N attempt to eliminate the departments of 

Research and Statistics, physical education, 
and school house planning, have been before 
committees for consideration. Superintendent 
Kersey has placed before the Legislature a 
counter proposal which seeks to make drastic 
reductions in the state department’s budget. 
This proposal, while enumerating cuts, contains 
the request that the Legislature shall give what- 
ever amount it believes should be given for the 
State Department of Education but that after 
that amount has been fixed, the State Superin- 
tendent shall have the right to determine the 
kind of service which the State Superintendent 
desires for his department. 

It is early at this time to predict the outcome of 
many of the educational proposals. We shall hope, 
however, to report at the closing of the Legislature 
that very little harmful legislation has been enacted. 


It is comforting to know in becoming acquainted 
with the various members of the Legislature that 
practically all of them are interested in education. 
There may be times when expressions would indi- 
cate that great opposition exists to certain prac- 
tices. We should remember when hearing these 
reports that the members of the Legislature are 
facing real problems. Never before in our state’s 
history have so many perplexities arisen which 
seem to require attention. The legislators are hon- 
estly and conscientiously attempting to solve those 
problems. 

Each school in California with more than one 
teacher, where there are members of California 
Teachers Association, receives our weekly legis- 
lative letter. We trust that this letter is being 
read and that the members of the profession will 
make known their opinions concerning any of 
the measures pending, in order that California 
Teachers Association may act according to the 
direction of its membership. 
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Reipensibility for Education 


Wu arp E. Givens, President 
California Teachers Association 


INANCIAL responsibility for public educa- 

tion in the State of California is governed by 
provisions in the Constitution of the State and 
by legal restrictions on district tax rates. 

The Constitution provides that for every child 
who has had a full year’s attendance, the state 
must furnish $30 to help defray the costs of 
education. 


The Constitution also provides that the county 
shall match the state funds of $30 per child in 
grades 1 to 8 and double the state funds in 
grades 9 to 12, making $60 per child. These 
Constitutional provisions guarantee the manda- 
tory state and county funds for education. 


All additional expense for the educating of 
California’s children must be raised by district 
taxes. The laws of the state provide a maxi- 
mum tax limitation of 45c per $100 assessed 
valuation for the kindergarten and elementary 
schools and a maximum tax limitation of 75c 
per $100 assessed valuation for the high schools. 


Local boards of education, elected by the 
people to determine both the educational and 
financial policies of the local schools, determine 
the amount of money needed in addition to the 
state and county funds, and when the budgets 
are entirely completed submit them to the 
county board of supervisors, whose function, 
according to law, is to fix the tax rate to raise 
the amount of money required for the school 
budgets by the local boards of education. 


Under the provisions of the California school 
law, local boards directly represent the people 
and determine both the financial and educational 
policies of the schools. Under this present or- 
ganization, the boards of education throughout 
the state have demonstrated 
by their actual savings to the 
taxpayers of the state that 
they are keenly aware of the 
serious economic situation 
through which we are passing. 

When we compare the total 
receipts for education of all 
the districts in this state for 
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last year with the actual budgets for this year, 
we find, under our present legal provisions and 
our present organization of local boards of 
trustees, that the elementary school budgets 
have been reduced this year to the amount of 
$25,101,490 or 27.5%, that high school budgets 
have been reduced $22,317,794 or 27.7%, and 
that junior college budgets have been reduced 
$1,063,648 or 21%. 


Local boards of education have voluntarily, 
under our present organization, reduced school 
budgets in this state for the present school year 
$48,482,648 or 27.5%. 


What other groups in the state have done so 
much to help meet the serious economic situa- 
tion through which we are passing? 


Is the record of the boards of supervisors 
throughout the state such that it would be sen- 
sible from the standpoint of the best interests 
of the financial and educational policies of the 
schools of this state that the power to determine 
budgets should be taken away from the boards 
of education, which are elected by the people 
specifically for this purpose, and given to boards 
of supervisors, elected for other very definite 
purposes? 


O boards of supervisors have jurisdiction 

over the budgets of the city councils im 
their respective counties? You all know that 
they do not. City councils are elected for a 
specific purpose to administer the business of 
the city. 


Boards of education are elected by the people 
for a specific purpose to administer the educa- 
tional and financial policies of the schools. 


County boards of supervisor$ are elected for 
a specific purpose which does not include either 
the work of the city councils or of the boards. 
of education. 

Our present democratic or- 
ganization for the administra- 
tion of schools in this state is. 
functioning in a very fine and 
economical way. Let us keep 
it intact and operating for the 
best interests of the education 
of children and the relieving of 
the burden on local taxpayers.. 





California Public School Teachers Retirement Salary Fund 


Annual Receipts and Disbursements, August 10, 1913, to June 30, 1932 
Receipts 


Number of Net 

Year Teachers Teachers Inheritance Interest Total Annual 

in State Donations and Discount Receipts 
$ 142,323.65 $ 142,323.65 
13,000.00 2. :. hs 13,000.00 
45,739.28 45,739.28 
28,695.95 79,343.75 2,625.00 110,664.70 
212,960.00 89,774.64 8,812.50 311,547.14 
129,998.10 139,154.47 2,978.92 272,131.49 
19,168 164,307.16 157,260.53 5,597.43 327,165.12 
20,105 196,816.05 191,547.59 25,884.75 414,248.39 
20,413 195,366.94 156,270.35 37,320.32 388,957.61 
22,120 183,564.88 150,495.57 32,281.05 366,341.50 
24,039 239,911.56 133,907.93 43,318.58 417,138.07 
26,121 249,622.01 340,236.60 45,311.44 635,170.05 
28,742 269,687.24 317,232.22 26,877.23 613,796.69 
31,002 293,512.80 239,222.30 71,576.24 604,311.34 
33,952 382,509.22 323,166.29 74,527.29 780,202.30 
36,010 406,527.10 321,157.04 91,082.31 818,766.45 
37,566 . 433,289.00 370,683.55 104,771.93 908,744.48 
42,282 449,638.30 423,047.69 72,941.26 945,627.25 
44,025 474,652.34 548,385.25 128,047.03 1,151,084.62 
46,537 486,132.43 659,011.31 171,008.31 1,316,152.05 
47,965 504,518.55 582,350.53 179,381.70 1,266,250.78 
519,845.65 686,789.57 204,802.91 1,411,438.13 





$6,022,618.21 $5,909,037.18 $1,329,146.20 $13,260,801.59 


Disbursements 


General 
Year Retirement Office Expense, Incl. Total Annual 
Salaries Salaries Investments Disbursements 
Old Law S. F. $ 142,323.65 | $ 44,000.00 $ 186,323.65 
1913-14. i 34s 35,976.35 1,035.83 1,208.53 75,000.00 113,220.71 
85,991.05 3,378.68 562.17 25,000.00 114,931.90 
139,970.28 3,480.96 2,272.52 183,850.00 329,573.76 
138,047.97 3,634.46 800.20 125,150.00 267,632.63 
240,472.33 5,015.00 797.081 310,400.00 555,090.25 
269,669.28 5,032.02 546.50 113,150.00 388,397.80 
302,387.99 5,201.85 2,402.01 57,750.00 367,741.85 
412,530.05? 4,943.78 "457.96 37,400.00 455,631.11 
262,252.553 5,321.97 1,091.27 340,411.50 609,077.29 
371,607.18 5,288.66 1,449.19 206,450.00 584,795.03 
403,337.85 7,289.74 3,334.68 243,000.00 656,962.27 
426,786.79 10,603.53 2,425.67 355,000.00 794,815.99 
457,094.85 14,670.99 3,349.02 319,600.00 794,714.86 
501,724.85 13,785.43 4,918.09 357,100.00 877,528.37 
537,196.91 14,619.41 2,079.43 406,938.50 960,834.25 
584,758.83 17,836.97 4,548.39 518,700.00 1,125,844.19 
623,649.87 16,901.10 3,245.24 704,000.00 1,347,796.21 
660,940.15 16,918.07 4,986.90 504,176.25 1,187,021.37 
711,164.66 17,326.78 3,658.47 760,035.72 1,492,185.63 


$7,307,883.44 $ 172,285.23 $ 42,838.48 $5,687,111.97 $13,210,119.12 


Total receipts $13,260,801.59 
Total disbursements (including $5,687,111.97 invested) 13,210,119.12 


Difference (Cash on hand 50,682.47) 50,682.47 


$5,737,794.44 
Permanent Fund June 30, 1932 48,937.41 
Retirement Fund June 30, 1932 1,745.06 


Cash on hand June 30, 1932 $50,682.47 


1. A minus quantity caused by correction of an erroneous entry made in 1916, in sum 
of $1,352.70. 


2. Includes five quarterly pay rolls. 3. Includes three quarterly pay rolls. 
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California Teachers Association: Council 


State Council of Education—Personnel : 1933 


Special Members 


Classroom Teacher Divisions Representatives 


Charles Carrigan President, Classroom Teacher Division, Southern Section. 
Alhambra High School; 22 E. Alhambra Road. 

Helen Holt President, Classroom Teacher Division, Bay Section. 
Mastick School, Alameda; *1418 Central Avenue. 

iat Yr eee SS, President, Classroom Teacher Division, North Coast Section. 
Arcata Union High School; *Arcata. 


Affiliated Organizations Representatives 


Herman A. Spindt California Association of Secondary School Principals. 
Kern County Union High School and Junior College, Bakersfield; 
1902 First Street. 
Robert B. Abbott California Elementary Principals Association. 
Principal, Heaton School, Fresno; 704 Brown Avenue. 
Mrs. Genevieve Anderson...California Kindergarten-Primary Association 
Sawtelle Boulevard School; *1186 Victoria Avenue, Los Angeles. 
Clarence L. Phelps California State Teachers Colleges. 
President, State Teachers College, Santa Barbara. 
Alexander C. Roberts California State Teachers Colleges. 
San Francisco State Teachers College; 320 Urbano Drive. 
Morgan N. Smith................ California Vocational Federations. 


*Glendale Union High School, 1440 East Broadway, 2069 West Mountain. 


Vierling Kersey State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 511 Library and 


Courts Building, Sacramento; 3624 Brockway Court. 


Roy W. Cloud State Executive Secretary, 155 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


North Coast Section 


John W. Hardwick *Principal, Fortuna Elementary School, Fortuna. 
President 

Shirley A. Perry Union High School, Ukiah; *535 Dora Avenue. 
Secretary 

A. O. Cooperrider Principal, Arcata High School; *Arcata 

Roy Good *District Superintendent, Fort Bragg. 


Northern Section 


J. Russell Croad *Principal, Sierra Elementary School, 24th and 3rd Avenue, Sacramento; 
President 664 40th Street. 
Mrs. Portia F. Moss *County Superintendent, Box Q, Auburn. 
Secretary 
Principal, Grammar School, *Willows. 
*City Superintendent, P. O. Box 508, Chico; 3601 Woodland Avenue. 
Dean, Sacramento Junior College; *2676 Sixth Avenue. 


*Indicates the address to which mail should be sent. 
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Ralph W. Everett. 
Robert R. Hartzell. 
Charles C. Hughes. 
Mrs. Agnes W. Meade 
Jay E. Partridge 
Chester D. Winship 


Edgar E. Muller 
President 

Earl G. Gridley 
Secretary 

Pansy Jewett Abbott. 

Walter L. Bachrodt 


Harold P. Baldwin 
J. H. Bradley 
John Brady 

Henry I. Chaim.. 
Archibald J. Cloud 


Albert S. Colton 
W. P. Cramsie 
Mabel R. Ellis.. 

A. G. Elmore............. 
Minerva Ferguson. 


Mary Friedrich.......... 
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.. Sacramento Junior College; *2740 Portola Way. 

Principal, Union High School, Red Bluff; 1045 Jefferson Street. 
...*City Superintendent, 21st and L Streets, Sacramento; 2215 O Street. 
..County Superintendent, Court House, Marysville; 830 F Street. 
..County Superintendent, Court House Annex, Oroville. 

.District Superintendent, *Box 326, Yuba City; 622 B Street. 


Bay Section 


..*Principal, Westlake Junior High School, 2629 Harrison Street. Oakland; 


3909 Linwood Avenue. 
*Room 1, 2163 Center Street, Berkeley; 829 East 19th Street, Oakland 


*County Superintendent, Court House, Redwood City. 
*City Superintendent, 408 Almaden Avenue, San Jose; 
590 South 15th Street. 


.Claremont Junior High School, Oakland; *5817 Mendocino Avenue. 
....*City Superintendent, Capitol School, Modesto; 925 16th Street. 


Principal, Everett Junior High School, San Francisco; *3839 22nd Street 


....High School of Commerce, San Francisco; *1725 Van Ness Avenue. 
.-*Chief Deputy Superintendent, Room 285, City Hall. Board of 


Education, San Francisco; 2775 Union Street. 


...Principal, Hoover Junior High School, 33rd and West Streets, Oakland; 


*3424 Webster Street. 


..Principal, Peter H. Burnett Junior High School, 800 North Second 


Street, San Jose; *741 North Third Street. 


...Vice-Principal, Frank McCoppin School, Seventh Avenue, near Balboa 


Street, San Francisco; *805 Shrader Street. 


..P. O. Box 838, Modesto; 207 Park Avenue. 


*County Superintendent, Box 265, Lakeport. 


...Teacher, Oakland High School; *100 Ninth Street. 
.*City Superintendent, 1025 Second Avenue, Oakland; 


1111 Hollywood Avenue. 
Sonoma Valley Union High School, Sonoma; *P. O. Box 538. 


... superintendent of Schools, City Hall, Board of Education, San Francisco, 


*144 Paloma Avenue. 


....*County Superintendent, Hall of Records, San Jose; 532 South Ninth 
-*City Superintendent, Bin 6, Richmond; 1109 Roosevelt Avenue. 


*County Superintendent, Hall of Records, Napa; Rt. 1, Box 795. 


...Principal, Durant School, 29th and West Streets, Oakland; 


*1526 Webster Street. 
Teacher, Lafayette School, Stockton; *807 North Eldorado Street. 
Principal-Teacher, Tamalpais-Park School, Mill Valley; 
*141 Corte Madera Avenue. 
*County Superintendent, Hall of Records, Oakland; 
5216 Manila Avenue. 
Supervisor, Department Texts and Libraries, 843 Ellis Street, 
San Francisco; *300 Buchanan Street. 


..Principal, Roosevelt Grammar School, Broadway and Vancouver. 


Burlingame; *1452 Vancouver Avenue. 


...City Superintendent, Room 9, City Hall, Alameda; 


*1716 Santa Clara Avenue. 


..*Principal, Francisco Junior High School, Powell and Francisco Streets. 


San Francisco; 5668 Oak Grove Avenue, Oakland. 


..*City Superintendent, 2325 Milvia Street, Berkeley; 


661 Santa Barbara Road. 


...Principal, Junior High School, Petaluma; *414 Walnut Street. 
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Dan H. White 
Robert J. White 


Will E. Wiley... 


John R. Williams... 
Mabelle Wilson.................... 
Helen A. Winchester... 


President 
Louis P. Linn 

Secretary 
Charles E. Bigham.............. 
Lawrence E. Chenoweth 


Clarence W. Edwards 


..County Superintendent, Fairfield; 709 Madison. 
.*Assistant County Superintendent, Court House, Martinez; 


1137 Arlington Way. 


...*District Superintendent, Needham School, Lodi; 


419 West Forrest Avenue. 
*County Superintendent, Court House, Stockton; 648 W. Rose Street. 


-Teacher, Berkeley High School, Berkeley; *820 Contra Costa Avenue. 
.Teacher, Westlake Junior High School, Oakland; *562 Rosal Avenue. 


Central Section 


..*Box 184, Dinuba; 139 Elizabeth Way. 


Principal, Washington Union High School, *Route 6, Box 100, Fresno; 
3644 Platt Avenue. 

*District Superintendent, P. O. Box 1175, Porterville; 924 East Putnam. 

City Superintendent, *1600 K Street, Administration Building, 
Bakersfield; 219 Eureka Street. 

*County Superintendent, 253 Holland Building, Fresno; 
722 Peralta Way. 


..*District Superintendent, Coalinga. 
.*Principal, Lemoore Union High School, Lemoore; 515 C Street. 
.*County Superintendent, 103 Court House, Bakersfield; 


Mrs. Gladys R. Sollers. 
President 

T. S. MacQuiddy. 
Secretary 

Robert L. Bird... 

C. A. Brittell.... 


Melrowe Martin.. 
Edna H. Young 


H. O. Dyck... 
President 

F. L. Thurston 
Secretary 

Lewis E. Adams 

Ray Adkinson.... 

Mrs. Rhea E. Allen... 

W. D. Bannister... 


George E. Bettinger 
Arnold A. Bowhay, Jr........ 


Oliver P. Palstine 


2129 17th Street. 
*Assistant County Superintendent, Madera; 415 North C Street. 
Teacher, Fresno High School, Fresno; *417 West Belmont Avenue. 
*City Superintendent, Bin H, Visalia; 1000 West Center Street. 
County Superintendent, Merced; R. R. 3, Box 32. 


Central Coast Section 


..Senior High School, San Luis Obispo. 


*District Superintendent, High School, Watsonville; 420 Palm Avenue. 


*County Superintendent, P. O. Box 730, San Luis Obispo. 


*District Superintendent, 1130 Monterey Street, Hollister; 

882 Washington Street. 
*District Superintendent, Union High School, Salinas; 33 Geil Street. 
*County Superintendent, Court House, Santa Cruz; 92 Ocean Street. 


Southern Section 
Metropolitan High School, 234 Venice Boulevard, Los Angeles; 
438 North Kenmore Avenue. 
*307 Continental Building, 408 South Spring Street, Los Angeles; 
126 North Meredith Avenue, Pasadena. 


..*City Superintendent, Eighth and F Streets, San Bernardino; 


507 17th Street. 


.*County Superintendent, Court House Annex, Santa Ana; 


1505 North Main Street. 


..Kindergarten Director, Longfellow School, Wardlow and Olive Streets, 


Long Beach; *2121 Locust Avenue. 


...*Principal, Oxnard Union High School, P. O. Box H-1, Oxnard; 


429 Magnolia Avenue. 


...*Principal, Alhambra City High School; 30 South Curtis Street. 


*Principal, Santa Maria Union High School, Santa Maria; 
401 El Camino Collegio. 

Teacher, Hamilton Junior High School, Long Beach; 
*2443 Maine Avenue. 
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C. R. Briggs 
C. L. Broadwater 
George C. Bush 


Anna Davis Clark 
Emmett Clark 
A. R. Clifton 


Cornelius B. Collins 
E. B. Couch 


Mrs. Genevra P. Davis 
William P. Dunlevy 


B. F. Enyeart 
Mary G. Fitzpatrick 
Arthur Gould... 


Gladys B. Grabill 
George M. Green 


Howard J. Hanna 
F. A. Henderson 


Floyd Jay Highfill 
Isabella H. Hilditch 


Hamilton H. Hoffman 
Osman R. Hull 


Edward John Hummel 

Parke Seth Hyde 

Christine A. Jacobsen 

Mrs. Eugenia W. Jones...... 

Ira C. sinitte PSA 

Helen M. Lord 

Mrs. Hortense A. 
MacKeever 

George J. McDonald 


Gertrude Mallory 


Mrs. Pauline Merchant 
Harry J. Moore 


Teacher, Hollenbeck Junior High School, 602 South Soto Street, 
* Los Angeles; *1802 South Oxford Avenue. 
*District Superintendent, El Segundo High School; 
610 East Mariposa Avenue. 
*District Superintendent, 1327 Diamond Avenue, South Pasadena; 
1700 Ramona Avenue. 
Hobart Boulevard School, Los Angeles; *607 N. Alexandria Avenue. 
*City Superintendent, Pomona High School; 572 San Francisco Avenue 
*County Superintendent, 240 South Broadway, Los Angeles; 
133 North Myrtle, Monrovia. 
*County Superintendent, Court House, El Centro; 
638 South Sixth Street. 
Registrar, Polytechnic High School, 400 West Washington Street, 
Los Angeles; 1133 North Everett Street, Glendale. 
Belvedere Elementary School, Los Angeles; *855 North Avenue 50. 
*Head, Mathematics Department, San Diego High School; 
2924 Ash Street. 
*Principal, Burbank Senior High School, Third and Fairmount Road 
Burbank; 218 North Fairmount Road. 
Eleanor J. Toll Junior High School, Glendale; 
*3109 Perlita Avenue, Los Angeles. 
*Assistant Superintendent, 720 Chamber of Commerce Building, 12th 
and Broadway, Los Angeles; 5115 North Figueroa Street. 
Van Ness Avenue School, Los Angeles; *534 South Oxford. 
*Principal, Inglewood Union High School, Box 1057, Inglewood; 
730 East Commercial Street. 
Los Angeles High School; *2440 Crenshaw Boulevard. 
*City Superintendent, 1012 North Main Street, Santa Ana; 
2353 Riverside Drive. 
University High School, West Los Angeles; *1310 Armacost Avenue. 
Girls Vice-Principal, Sweetwater Union High School, National City; 
*724 B Avenue. 
Principal, Lone Pine Union High School; Box 7. 
*Professor, Educational Administration, University of Southern 
California, 3551 University Avenue, Los Angeles; 
4501 Circle View Boulevard. 
*District Superintendent, Drawer B, Beverly Hills; 
345 South Doheny Drive. 
Teacher, Stevenson Junior High School, 725 South Indiana Street, 
Los Angeles; *5934 Great Oak Circle. 
Teacher, 37th Street School, 3670 South Raymond Avenue, Los Angeles; 
*1320 West 41st Place. 
Kindergarten Director, First Street School, Los Angeles; 
*318 South Benton Way. 
Superintendent of City Schools, 3450 Ninth Street, Riverside; 
5011 Brockton Avenue. 
Teacher, Ford Boulevard School, Los Angeles; 
*3819 Country Club Drive. 
Teacher, Alta Loma School, 1745 Vineyard Avenue, Los Angeles; 
*4205 St. Charles Place. 
*Principal, 28th Street School, 2807 Stanford Avenue, Los Angeles; 
*Teacher, Franklin High School, 820 North Avenue 54, Los Angeles; 
2306 West 21st Street. 
443 North Avenue 56. 
Teacher, Washington School, Garden Grove. 
*Principal, Woodrow Wilson High School, 10th and Ximeno, 
Long Beach; 2114 Lime Avenue. 
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Gladys E. Moorhead Teacher, Micheltorena School, 1511 Micheltorena Street, Los Angeles; 
*747 South New Hampshire Avenue. 
George U. Moyse.................*Principal, Glendale Union High School, 1440 East Broadway; 
322 East Harvard Street. 
Kindergarten Teacher, George Washington School, Pasadena; 
*527 East Washington Street. 
Mrs. Georgia B. Parsons.....*Teacher, Vine Street School, 955 North Vine Street, Hollywood; 
2810 West Avenue 30, Los Angeles. 
Citrus Union High School, Azusa; *122 E. Bennett Avenue, Glendora. 
Pasadena Junior College; *294 Marguerita Lane. 
*Principal, Logan School, 537 28th Street, San Diego; 
3720 Pershing Avenue. 
Elmer C. Sandmeyer Teacher, Santa Monica Junior College; *1337 Berkeley Street. 
Harold F. Seal *Teacher, Long Beach Junior College, Long Beach; 2117 Olive Avenue. 
John A. Sexson.................... *Superintendent of City Schools, 320 East Walnut Street, Pasadena; 
1926 Midwick Drive, Altadena. 
Albert M. Shaw Teacher, Fairfax High School, Los Angeles; *2833 Estara Avenue. 
Sa I oie saecceccen onesie Teacher, Redlands High School; *432 West Olive Avenue. 
*County Superintendent, Court House, Riverside; 3651 Jurupa Avenue. 
Mrs. Josephine P. Smith... Teacher, Soto Street School, 1020 Soto Street, Los Angeles; 
*1533 Shatto Street. 
Teacher, Coronel School, 725 Wilson Street, Los Angeles; 
*1430 South Bonnie Brae Street. 
Mrs. Kathleen H. Stevens..Teacher, Second Street School, 1942 East Second Street, Los Angeles; 
145 Loma Drive. 
*City Superintendent, 1235 Chapala Street, Santa Barbara; 
515 East Arrellaga Street. 
K. L. Steekton:.................. Supervising Principal, Huntington Park Union High School, 6020 Miles 
Avenue, Huntington Park; *6923 Marconi Street. 
*District Superintendent, Compton Union High School and Junior 
College District; 471 West Palmer Avenue. 
Head, Department of Mathematics, Belmont High School, 1575 West 
Second Street, Los Angeles; *324 North Ridgewood Place. 
*District Superintendent, Roosevelt School, Colton; 192 West C Street. 
*District Superintendent, Columbia School, El Monte; 
432 Washington Street. 


Mrs. Helen H. Zillgitt....... 54th Street School, Los Angeles; *5318 Hillcrest Drive. 


Ruth Newby 


Margaret Purdum 
Leland M. Pryor. 
A. H. Riddell 


Isabella L. Smith 


Paul E. Stewart 


O. Scott Thompson 
Albert F. Vandegrift 


John H. Waldron 
Frank M. Wright 


Cc. L. Broadwater 
District Superintendent 
El Segundo High School 
ee ° ° El Segundo 
Administrative Units hégstes sini 
County Superintendent 
240 South Broadway 


Council Committees 


Pansy Jewett Abbott, Chairman 


County Superintendent 
Court House, Redwood City 
W. D. Bannister 
Principal, Oxnard Union High School 
P. O. Box H-1, Oxnard 
Charles E. Bigham 
District Superintendent 
P. O. Box H-1, Oxnard 
R. L. Bird 
County Superintendent 
P. O. Box 730 
San Luis Obispo 
C. A. Brittell 
District Superintendent 
1130 Monterey Street 
Hollister 


Los Angeles 
Minerva Ferguson 
County Superintendent 
Box 265, Lakeport 
George M. Green 
Principal, Inglewood Union High School 
Box 1057, Inglewood 
E. J. Hummel 
District Superintendent 
Drawer B, Beverly Hills 
Ira C. Landis 
City Superintendent 
3450 Ninth Street 
Riverside 
EK. E. Smith 
County Superintendent 
Court House, Riverside 
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0. Seott Thompson 
District Superintendent 
Compton Union High School 
Compton 
Cc. S. Weaver 
County Superintendent 
Merced 


Dan H. White 
County Superintendent 
Fairfield 


Frank M. Wright 
District Superintendent 
Columbia School 
El Monte 


Edna H. Young 
County Superintendent 
Court House, Santa Cruz 


C. T. A. Re-organization 


Gertrude Mallory, Chairman 
Franklin High School 
820 North Avenue 54 
Los Angeles 


Henry I. Chaim 
1725 Van Ness Avenue 
San Francisco 
Charlies Carrigan 
Alhambra High School 
Alhambra 


J. F. Graham 
Principal, Lemoore Union High School 
Lemoore 


J. M. Gwinn : 
144 Paloma Avenue 
San Francisco 


Floyd Highfill 
University High School 
11800 Texas Avenue 
West Los Angeles 


May R. MecCardle 
417 West Belmont Avenue 
Fresno 

Mrs. Agnes W. Meade 
County Superintendent 
Court House 
Marysville 

Oscar H. Olson 
1452 Vancouver Avenue 
Burlingame 

Mary Sample 
Arcata 

Mrs. Gladys R. Sollers 
Senior High School 
San Luis Obispo 

Mrs. Kathleen H. Stevens 
Second Street School 
1942 East 2nd Street 
Los Angeles 

Estelle Unger 
414 Walnut Street 
Petaluma 


Ethics and Professional Growth 


Mrs. G. B. Parsons, Chairman 
Vine Street School 
955 North Vine Street 
Hollywood 


Mrs. Genevieve Anderson 
1186 Victoria Avenue 
Los Angeles 

Mrs. Genevra P. Davis 
855 North Avenue 50 
Los Angeles 

H. O. Dyck : 
Metropolitan High School 
234 Venice Boulevard 
Los Angeles 

H. H. Hoffman 
Principal, Lone Pine Union High School 
Box 7, Lone Pine 

Gladys B. Grabill 
534 S. Oxford 
Los Angeles 

Gertrude Mallory 
Franklin High School 
820 North Avenue 54 
Los Angeles 

Mrs. Pauline Merchant 
Washington School 
Garden Grove 

0. H. Olson 
1452 Vancouver Avenue 
Burlingame 

Mary Sample 
Arcata 

Helen A. Winchester 
562 Rosal Avenue 
Oakland 


Financing Public Education 
F. A. Henderson, Chairman 
City Superintendent 
1012 North Main Street 
Santa Ana 
4. A. Bowhay, Jr. 
Santa Maria Union High School 
Santa Maria 
L. E. Chenoweth 
1600 K Street 
Bakersfield 
B. F. Enyeart 
Burbank Senior High School 
Third and Fairmount Road 
Burbank 
R. W. Everett 
2740 Portola Way 
Sacramento 
Dorothy Godward 
P. O. Box 538 
Sonoma 
Roy Good 
District Superintendent 
Fort Bragg 
J. M. Gwinn 
144 Paloma Avenue 
San Francisco 
J. W. Hardwick 
Fortuna Elementary School 
Fortuna 
Parke 8S. Hyde 
5934 Great Oak Circle 
Los Angeles 
George J. McDonald 
Principal, 28th Street School 
Los Angeles 
T. S. MacQuiddy 
Principal High School 
Watsonville 
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Mrs. Agnes W. Meade 
County Superintendent 
Court House, Marysville 

DeWitt Montgomery 
City Superintendent 
Bin H 5 
Visalia 

Mrs. J. P. Smith 
1533 Shatto Street 
Los Angeles 

Will E, Wiley 
District Superintendent 
Needham Schao!l 
Lodi 

c. D. Winship 
Box 326 
Yuba City 


High School, Junior College and 
University Relations 


Arthur Gould, Chairman 
720 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
12th and Broadway 
Los Angeles 
Melrowe Martin 
Union High School 
Salinas 
DeWitt Montgomery 
City Superintendent 
Bin H, Visalia 
George U. Moyse 
Principal, Glendale Union High Schoo! 
1440 East Broadway, Glendale 
Cc. L. Phelps 
State Teachers College 
Santa Barbara 
Dr. A. C. Roberts 
State Teachers College 
San Francisco 
Elmer C. Sandmeyer 
337 Berkeley Street 
Santa Monica 
J. A, Sexson 
Superintendent of Schools 
320 East Walnut Street 
Pasadena 
Morgan N. Smith 
Glendale Union High School 
1440 East Broadway 
Glendale 
Mrs. Gladys R. Sollers 
Senior High School 
San Luis Obispo 
H. A. Spindt 
Kern County Union High School 
Bakersfield 
K. L. Stockton 
6923 Marconi Street 
Huntington Park 
0. Scott Thompson 
District Superintendent 
Compton Union High School 
Compton 


International Relations 
Mabel R. Ellis, Chairman 
805 Shrader Street 
San Francisco 
J. E. Birch 
Willows 


W. ON. Davis 
Box 184 
Dinuba 

J. F. Graham 
Lemoore Union High School 
Lemoore 

A. F. Vandegrift 
324 North Ridgewood Place 
Los Angeles 


Joint Committee of P.-T. A. 
and C. T. A. 


Eva Holmes, Chairman 
County Superintendent 
Hall of Records 
Napa 
. P. Cramsie 
741 North Third Street 
San Jose 
Russell Croad 
Sierra Elementary School 
Sacramento 

«(. L. Geer 
District Superintendent 
Coalinga 

Melrowe Martin 
Union High School 
Salinas 

Mrs. Pauline Merchant 
Washington School 
Garden Grove 

Mary Sample 
Arcata 

Estelle Unger 
414 Walnut Street 
Petaluma 


Kindergarten-Primary 


Mrs. E. W. Jones, Chairman 
318 South Benton Way 
Los Angeles 

Mrs. Rhea E. Allen 
2121 Locust Avenue 
Long Beach 

Mrs. Genevieve Anderson 
1186 Victoria Avenue 
Los Angeles 

Josephine Leffler 
807 North Eldorado Street 
Stockton 

Ruth Newby 
527 East Washington Street 
Pasadena 

Mrs. Helen H. Zillgitt 
5318 Hillerest Drive 
Los Angeles 


Legislative 
W. E. Givens, Chairman 


City Superintendent 
1025 Second Avenue 
Oakland 

R. B. Abbott 
Principal, Heaton School 
Fresno 

Walter L. Bachrodt 
City Superintendent 
408 Almaden Avenue 
San Jose 
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John Brady 
3839 22nd Street 
San Francisco 

Cc. R. Brizes 
1802 South Oxford Avenue 
Los Angeles 

George C. Bush 
District Superintendent 
1327 Diamond Avenue 
South Pasadena 

Cc. H. Camper 
City Superintendent 
P. O. Box 408 
Chico 

A. R. Clifton 
County Superintendent 
240 South Broadway 

A. J. Cloud 
Room 285, City Hall 
Board of Education 
San Francisco 

Cc. B. Collins 
County Superintendent 
Court House 
El Centro 

J. R. Croad 
Sierra Elementary School 
24th and Third Avenue 
Sacramento 

R. W. Everctt 
2740 Portola Way 
Sacramento 

Mary Friedrich 
100 Ninth Street 
Oakland 

J. M. Gwinn 
144 Paloma Avenue 
San Francisco 

J. E. Hancock 
County Superintendent 
Hall of Records 
San Jose 

Walter T. Helms 
City Superintendent 
Bin 6, Richmond 

0. R. Hull 
University of Southern California 
3551 University Avenue 
Los Angeles 

Vierling Kersey 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
511 Library and Courts Bldg 
Sacramento 

L. P. Linn 
Principal, Washington Union High School 
Route 6, Box 100 
Fresno 

D. E. Martin 
County Superintendent 
Hall of Records 
Oakland 

Melrowe Martin 
Union High School 
Salinas 

May R. McCardle 
417 West Belmont Avenue 
Fresno 

Harry J. Moore 
Principal, Woodrow Wilson High School 
Tenth and Ximeno 
Long Beach 
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E. E. Muller 
Principal, Westlake Junior High School 
2629 Harrison Street 
Oakland 

W. G. Paden 
1716 Santa Clara Avenue 
Alameda 

J. E. Partridge 
County Superintendent 
Court House Annex 
Oroville 

Shirley A. Perry 
535 Dora Avenue 
Ukiah 

Lewis W. Smith 
City Superintendent 
2325 Milvia Street 
Berkeley 

Mrs. K. H. Stevens 
145 Loma Drive 
Los Angeles 

Paul E. Stewart 
City Superintendent 
1235 Chapala Street 
Santa Barbara 

F. L. Thurston 
307 California Reserve Bldg 
Los Angeles 

R. J. White 
Assistant County Superintendent 
Court House 
Martinez 

John R. Williams 
County Superintendent 
Court House 
Stockton 


Public Relations 


Parke S. Hyde, Chairman 
5934 Great Oak Circle 
Los Angeles 

R. B. Abbott 
Principal, Heaton School 
Fresno 

Lewis E. Adams 
City Superintendent 
Eighth and F Streets 
San Bernardino 

Ray Adkinson 
County Superintendent 
Court House Annex 
Santa Ana 

Henry I. Chaim 
1725 Van Ness Avenue 
San Francisco 

Emmett Clark 
City Superintendent 
Pomona High School 
Pomona 

E. 1. Cook 
2676 Sixth Avenue 
Sacramento 

A. 0. Cooperrider 
Arcata 

H, 0. Dyck 
Metropolitan High School 
234 Venice Boulevard 
Los Angeles 

©. W. Edwards 
County Superintendent 
253 Holland Bldg 
Fresno 
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R. R. Hartzell 
Principal, Union High School 
Red Bluff 

Helen M. Lord 
3819 Country Club Drive 
Los Angeles 

Mrs. H. A. MacKeever 
4205 St. Charles Place 
Los Angeles 

Mrs. Pauline Merchant 
Washington School 
Garden Grove 

Mary F. Mooney 
300 Buchanan Street 
San Francisco 

_Mrs. Portia F. Moss 
County Superintendent 
Box Q, Auburn 


Research and Statistics 
J. H. Bradley, Chairman 


City Superintendent 
Capitol School 
Modesto 

R, B. Abbott 
Principal, Heaton School 
Fresno 

George E. Bettinger 
Principal, Alhambra City High School 
Alhambra 
R. Croad 
Sierra Elementary School 
24th and Third Avenue 
Sacramento 

Mary Friedrich 
100 Ninth Street 
Oakland 

Dorothy Godward 
P, O. Box 538 
Sonoma 

Parke S. Hyde 
5934 Great Oak Circle 
Los Angeles 

Dr. E. H. Staffelbach 
State Teachers College 
San Jose 


Retirement 
E. G. Gridley, Chairman 


Room 1, 2163 Center Street 
Berkeley 

J. E. Birch 
Willows 

Cc. H, Camper 
City Superintendent 
P. O. Box 508 
Chico 

A, 0, Cooperrider 
Arcata High School 
Arcata 

W. N. Davis 
Box 184 
Dinuba 

Cc. W. Edwards 
County Superintendent 
253 Holland Building 
Fresno 

J. F. Graham 
Principal, Lemoore Union High School 
Lemoore 


Isabella H. Hilditch 
724 B Avenue 
National City 

Mrs. Florance P. Koontz 
Assistant County Superintendent 
Madera 

E. W. Kottinger 
1526 Webster Street 
Oakland 

Helen M. Lord 
3819 Country Club Drive 
Los Angeles 

George J. McDonald 
2807 Stanford Avenue 
Los Angeles 

A. H. Riddell 
Principal, Logan School 
537 28th Street 
San Diego 

Albert M. Shaw 
2833 Estara Avenue 
Los Angeles 

S. A. Skinner 
432 West Olive Avenue 
Redlands 

John H. Waldron 
District Superintendent 
Roosevelt School 
Colton 

Edna H. Young 
County Superintendent 
Court House 
Santa Cruz 


State Board of Education 


Herbert Healy, Chairman 
County Superintendent 
103 Court House 
Bakersfield 


Cc. L. Geer 
District Superintendent 
Coalinga 

Cc. Cc. Hughes 
City Superintendent 
2ist and L Streets 
Sacramento 

Christine A. Jacobsen 
1320 West 41st Place 
Los Angeles 

Ira C. Landis 
Superintendent of City Schools 
3450 Ninth Street 
Riverside 

S. Edna Maguire 
141 Corte Madera Avenue 
Mill Valley 

T. S. MacQuiddy 
District Superintendent 
Watsonville 

Leland M. Pryor 
294 Marguerita Lane 
Pasadena 

A. F. Vandegrift 
324 North Ridgewood Place 
Los Angeles 

Will E. Wiley 
District Superintendent 
Needham School 
Lodi 
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The Crisis for American Childhood 


The following appeal has been presented to President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
by a distinguished group of 220 American educators, among whom are many 
Californians. This powerful statement merits careful study. 


E come before you as educators deeply 

disturbed over the situation that con- 

fronts us. The children of this land 
and the ideals of our country—objects of con- 
cern for which we have a special responsibility 
—stand in serious jeopardy. We cannot in con- 
science remain silent. 


But critical as the immediate situation is, the 
causes of our trouble lie much deeper than the 
present crisis; rather are they to be found in the 
basic trends of our economic development. The 
time, we believe, has now come for all to recog- 
nize the crucial need and to co-operate in behalf 
of our common welfare. 


I. The Threat to Our Children 


The present situation imperils much that we, 
as a people, hold most dear. 


Our children and youth, as never before, face 
irreparable injury. In the wealthiest city of the 
land, nearly one-fourth of the school children 
are, according to official figures, suffering from 
malnutrition. Sixty-two thousand are fed daily 
by a teachers relief fund, and the numbers are 
increasing a thousand a week. 


Throughout our land innumerable homes are, 
by unemployment or the 
fear of unemployment, se- 
verly strained. The moral 
and mental effects are no 
less serious. Losses of 
life-time savings from 
bank failures and invest- 
ments add_ uncertainty 
and discouragement. The 
widespread confusion and 
conflict of thought and 
moral outlook increase the 
disrupting strain. 

Amid such surroundings 
our young people are 
growing to maturity seri- 
ously shaken in morale. 
Many, as they look for- 
ward upon life, feel gen- 
uine fear of a social order 
sO capricious and so re- 


morseless in its action. City slums increasingly 
breed youthful criminals. 


For the first time in our history hordes 
of youth, thousands upon thousands, 
wander over the country, living as best 
they can, cut off from the stable supports 
of society. 


At the same time, graduates of schools and 
colleges in immense numbers search vainly for 
employment. Though highly trained, they wait 
vacantly in dangerous idleness, feeling that so- 
ciety has no place for them and seemingly does 
not want them. Such in grim ontline are the dif- 


ficulties and dangers which beset the growing 
generation. 


But there is more. The child cannot be con- 
sidered apart either from parents or society. As 
educators, then, strictly so considered, we are 
led inevitably by regard for the child to regard 
for his surroundings. 

We must be concerned for the homes of our 
pupils as we face the widespread paralysis of in- 
dustry and agriculture. 


With 12,000,000 people out of work, one- 
fourth of the total population is directly affected; 
and 206,000,000 persons, 
we are told, are in actual 
physical want, dependent 
on charity or community 

relief. 

Our farmers, the larg- 
est single economic group, 
are in a most serious con- 
dition. With years of pov- 
erty prices, with unjust 
tax burdens, with mort- 
gage foreclosures ever 
mounting—a peasant class 
is threatened. 

Under such conditions, 
for the educator to remain 
silent is not a proper nev- 
trality but assent to a 
wrong. Conscience and 
intelligence alike drive us 
to a new vision of duty. 
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The profession of education must 
accept its share of responsibility in 
collective effort with the American 
people to remedy these conditions. 


II. The Threat to Our American 
Ideals 


The threat of existing conditions 
extends beyond the child to our 
most cherished historic ideals. As 
a people, we have desired every 
child to have full opportunity to 
achieve the highest and best that 
in him lies. 

The conviction has been reluc- 
tantly forced upon us that Amer- 
ican life now makes impossible for 
a great majority of the children 
the realization of this hope. The 
present conflict of ideals, and the 
confusion and uncertainty of moral 
and social outlook work 
strongly against it. 

A child growing up under exist- 
ing conditions is denied a fair 
chance of the needed moral and 
spiritual development. Conscious education, even 
by its utmost endeavor, cannot withstand the 
mis-educative effects of our ill-adjusted institu- 
tions. Nor is this all. 


too 


UR free public education is all but openly 

attacked. Reckless budget-cutting is ram- 
pant. Many schools face increasing enrollments 
with decreased staffs. 

High school tuition fees are proposed, while 
the elementary school is asked to return to the 
three Rs and to give up important new functions 
such as health service, which has demonstrably 
contributed to the decrease of the death rate. 


These proposals are discriminations 
against the poor. 


As teachers and school officials, we willingly 
accept our fair share of reduced income, but we 
cannot consent to economies made at the ex- 
pense of the children. That would be an irrepar- 
able damage, not to be considered even as a last 
resort. 

Yet other American ideals are endangered. In 
normal times there are marked inequalities of 
wealth and income. Even in 1927, at the height 
of “prosperity,” the standard of living for over 
half the population was below recognized stand- 
ards of comfort. 

In even the best times, many are denied the 
chance to work, while a much larger propor- 
tion never attain reasonable economic security. 
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Such conditions, even apart from 
their present aggravation, clearly 
preclude equality of opportunity 
which has been the cornerstone of 
American idealism. We have always 
cherished the democratic ideal, but 
it becomes increasingly clear that 
our institutions do not work im- 
partially for the benefit of all. 

The American people demand 
that these, the historic ideals of our 
democracy, be taught in the schools. 
And we have accepted the task. 
But the conditions increasingly 
deny success to our effort. Can 
we then conscientiously teach these 
ideals unless we work also for such 
conditions as make possible their 
attainment? Any other course is in- 
sincerity, a moral courage upon 
those committed to our care. 


III. Must These Disintegrating 
Tendencies Continue? 


As we ask whether the present 
situation must continue, three an- 
swers present themselves: 

First is the answer that says: We suffer sim- 
ply a temporary depression; if we but wait, the 
“good old days” will return. This is a survival 
from the earlier faith in “manifest destiny.” 
Social progress is assumed to be inevitable. The 
correlative policy is one of drift—laissez faire: 
Don’t interfere in the natural working of events; 
something will eventually happen to pull us out! 

A second answer is more sophisticated: 
Democracy arose among us as the accidental 
product of a virgin continent, rich resources, 
and virile settlers. These conditions have now 
passed and with them our democratic vision. 
America, then, like all mature nations, must be 
stabilized with an elite at the top and the mass 
at the bottom. Such an answer is Fascism in 
fact, whatever it be called. Some proponents of 
this position proclaim their “realism” and plan 
accordingly. 

They know that competition in the basic indus- 
tries is dead, and they would bury it for their 
own benefit. Their plan is not to bring plenty to 
all, but to continue profits for the few. These 
few, then, with their descendants and the capa- 
ble ozs whom they hire, will rule. The rest 
must submit and accept lower standards of living. 

The third answer looks deeper. It recognizes 
that our machine industry has radically changed 


Errata—On the next following page, 28, in line 19, the word 


“‘mortality’’ should read ‘‘morality.”’ 
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the conditions of American life, but holds our 
democratic purposes to be as valid as ever. It 
would use the rich resources of our country and 
the marvelous possibilities of modern industry 
to secure plenty for all, now attainable as never 
before. 

It holds further that our present trouble arises 
not from the operation of inexorable natural 
laws, but rather from certain man-made insti- 
tutions—once good but now out-moded. The 
correlative policy would then be that of intel- 
ligently devising appropriate institutions, revis- 
ing where needed, contriving new ones if neces- 
sary—everything ultimately managed democrat- 
ically and consciously done for the good of all. 


S educators sensitive to our public trust, 
we cannot be neutral in this conflict of 
answers. Where childhood and essential values 
are at stake, mortality exacts of us appropriate 
action. Anything less is to empty our profes- 
sion of resolute character and intelligent serv- 
ice, and render us unfit to serve the young. It 
is just as true that we already have bases for 
choice. Our just faith in intelligence and the 
sincere acceptance of our American ideals carry 
us already far toward a decision. The facts in 
the case, intelligently considered, must do the 
rest. 

The key factor in the situation is an essential 
conflict at the heart of our social-economic life. 
Modern industry has made life corporate: the 
economic welfare of all now depends upon the 
balanced functioning of our interdependent in- 
dustrial society—the present acute distress in 
the midst of potential abundance is proof of 
the fact. 


IV. The Underlying Conflict 


Were our new resources properly organized 
there would be work for all and food for all. 
We still cling, however, to ideas and methods 
brought over from the past which now prevent 
the needed co-operative efforts. 

Serious consequences other than economic 
also result from this conflict. Men are torn 
morally: the new conditions demand that they 
act together; old ideas and persisting standards, 
adapted to a simpler social order, require that 
they act separately. 

Thus do our chief evils, both economic and 
moral, flow from this bottom conflict in our 
social life. Except as we deal with this under- 
lying cause, we cannot hope to remedy the evils. 

Can we, as educators and citizens, hesitate 
then in our decision? With our cherished values 
at stake, with reason pointing the way, our 
regard both for our country and for those com- 
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mitted peculiarly to our care compels us to the 
third choice: we must seek the good for all. 

We must then modify the self-regulating way 
of our pioneer period and devise instead co- 
operative measures fitted to deal with modern 
industrial conditions. At many specific points 
we have already made this change, but not vet 
consciously as a comprehensive program of 
action. The time has now come to make the 
fact of interdependence the foundation base of 
American thought and action. To develop the 
needed social arrangements will, of course, take 
time, but the direction is clear. Consciously 
devised arrangements must supplant mere drift 
and selfish opportunism. Our social and eco- 
nomic life must be directed primarily for the 
good of all. 


V. Functions That Must Be Cared For 

We submit that certain essential functions of 
the needed co-ordination are not provided either 
by industry or by government as now organized: 

1. The continuous gathering and in- 
terpretation of data for the intelligent 
organization and direction of basic indus- 
trial processes, as one integrated whole. 

2. The determination in some effectual 
shared fashion of the social objectives 
which we set up from time to time for 
guiding the common aspects of American 
life. 

3. The co-ordination of various parts 
of the entire economic mechanism: pro- 
duction and consumption, agriculture and 
industry, industry and industry, region 
and region. 

4. An intelligent apportioning of na- 
tional income between investment for fur- 
ther productive equipment and purchas- 
ing power for consumers’ goods. 

5. The equitable distribution of occu- 
pational opportunities and appropriate in- 
surance to care for unavoidable malad- 
justments. 

6. Effective provision for those serv- 
ices which are essential to all, such as 
health, education, and recreation. 

7. Provision for the intelligent co-or- 
dination of our national economy with 
that of other nations. 


The urgency of the situation, the magnitude 
(Please turn to Page 63) 
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Taxation for the Support of Public Education 


In Counties and Districts of California, 1930-1933 


Dr. Ermer H. Starreveacn, C. T. A. Director of Research 


HE following is a report of a study made 

by the Research Department of Califor- 

nia Teachers Association. The study 
covers three school years, 1930-1931, 1931-1932, 
and 1932-1933. The investigation was undertaken 
for two major purposes, (1) to discover what 
amount of reduction in current taxation for 
schools has been achieved during the biennium 
1931-1933, and (2) to compare reductions in 
school taxation with reductions in taxation for 
the support of other public enterprises. 


Methods of Collecting the Data 


Forms were sent to the county superinten- 
dents of the fifty-eight counties asking them 
to tabulate the figures necessary to the study. 
Replies were received from a total of 47 coun- 
ties. In many of these replies, however, the 
data were incomplete. Since one of the major 
purposes for the study was to compare costs, 
it was necessary to eliminate from the study 
all counties for which complete data were lack- 
ing in items which were to be compared directly. 

In the reports from 34 counties the data cover- 
ing school money raised by district and county 


taxation were complete for the three-year 
period. 


Forms were also sent to city superintendents 
of schools, to principals of union high school 
districts, and to superintendents of elementary 
school districts in incorporated cities and towns. 
The forms sent to principals of union high 
school districts called for data on school taxa- 


tion. The forms sent to city superintendents 


and to principals of elementary school districts 
in incorporated cities and towns called for data 
relating to general municipal taxation in addi- 
tion to data on school taxation. 


Part I of this report deals with county figures. 
Part II is concerned with municipal and district 
taxation. 


Part |. Taxation for Education in 


California Counties 


The tables which follow give figures derived 
from data received from county school superin- 
tendents. In each case the final estimate is for 
the entire state (58 counties). This estimate 
is arrived at by assuming that the trend of 
change found in the counties reporting holds 
constant in the counties not reporting data rela- 
tive to the respective item. 


In the absence of complete returns, this 
assumption affords the only feasible approach 
to an estimate, and on the face of it, it appears 
a fair one to make. It is possible, however, that 
the estimated figures for the year 1932-33 may 
be somewhat in error. 


Assessed Valuation of Property 


Table 1, which follows, gives the total as- 
sessed valuation of property in 47 counties for 
the years 1930-1931, 1931-1932, and 1932-1933. 
An estimate of the total reduction in assessed 
valuation for the entire state is also given in 
the table. 





Table 1. Assessed valuation of property in 47 California counties for the school years 1930-1931, 


931-1932, 1932-1933; estimated total reduction in assessed valuation of property in the entire state 1930- 
931 to 1932-1933. 


Diff. 1930-31 % of 


Diff. 1931-32 %of Diff. 1930-31 % of 
minus 1931-32 Diff. 


1930-1931 minus 1932-33 Diff. minus 1932-33 Diff. 


1931-1932 1932-1933 


.... 7,167,048,537 6,987,184,665 179,863,872 2.5 6,049,365,085 937,819,580 13.0 1,117,683,452 15.6 


axable Prop. 
538 Counties 


7,425,062,246 7,238,723,245 186,339,001 2.5 6,267,142,140 971,581,105 13.0 1,157,920,106 15.6 


*The ratio of the total assessed valuation for the entire state in 1930-1931 to the total in the 47 coun- 
*s was 1.036. This ratio is used in computing the estimates in this table. 
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It will be seen that during the two-year period 
1931-1933 there has been a falling off in assessed 
valuation of property taxable by local and 
county governments in the 47 counties of 
$1,117,683,452, or nearly one-sixth of their total 
assessed wealth in 1930-1931. 

The total reduction in assessed valuation for 


the entire state for the two-year period, 1931- 
1933, is estimated at $1,157,920,106. That reduc- 


Table 2. 
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tions in assessed valuation to a considerable ex- 

tent prevent reductions in public costs from 

being reflected in reduced tax rates will be 

revealed in the second part of this study, in 

which district tax rates are shown. 

School Tax Reductions Last Year (1931-1932) 
Table 2 immediately below gives figures rela- 


tive to school taxation for the entire state for 
the years 1930-31 and 1931-32. 


Actual amounts! of school money raised by district and county taxation 


in the 58 counties of California for the school years 1930-31 and 1931-32; actual reduction 
in amount of school money raised by county and local taxation 1930-31 to 1931-32 (i. e. 


1930-31 minus 1931-32); percentage this reduction is of total amount of school money 


raised by local and county taxation in 1930-31. 


School Money Raised by Local and County Taxation 


Column 1 


1930-1931 


Column 3 Column 4 
Diff. Col.1 %-age of 
minus Col. 2 Difference 


Column 2 


1931-1932 


Elementary School Districts.................... 


High School Districts 
Junior College Districts 


28,791,944 
39,680,712 
1,392,767 


27,924,979 
32,036,773 
2,734,220 


866,965 3.0 
7,643,939 19.2 
—1,341,453 —96.3 


County Elementary School Taxation... 
County High School Taxation.............. 
County Junior College Taxation 


110,661,860 


24,499,977 
15,516,406 
780,055 


22,602,256 
16,269,768 
772,582 


1,897,721 7.7 
—753,362 —48 
7,473 1.0 


102,340,578 8,321,282 7.5 


1. The figures in this table were supplied by the California State Department of Edu- 
cation and are correct and complete for the two years given. 


Thus official figures show reductions in local 
and county taxation for schools to the amount 
of $8,321,282 from the school year 1930-31 to 
the school year 1931-32. This reduction is equal 
to 7.5% of the total of school money raised 
by county and district taxation in the year 
1930-1931. 


School Tax Reductions This Year (1932-1933) 
Table 3 gives for the 34 counties entering 
into this study the reported amounts of school 
money raised by county and district taxa- 
tion for the years 1931-1932 and 1932 - 1933. 
Figures for the year 1932-1933 are based upon 
amounts allowed and provided for in the taxes 
levied for school purposes. Figures for the year 
1931-1932 are the actual amounts raised by 
taxation for schools during that year. 


The amount of reduction in taxation for 
schools from the school year 1931-1932 to the 
school year 1932-1933 are set forth in column 3 


of the table. The total at the foot of the column 
($11,633,345) is the amount of reduction in 
county and local taxation for schools reported 
by the 34 counties. 


Assuming these figures to be correct, the 
next problem is to arrive at an estimate of the 
total reduction in all 58 counties of the state. 
Such an estimate has been arrived at by assum- 
ing that for each separate taxing unit the pro- 
portion of reduction found in the 34 counties 
will hold constant throughout the state. 


In this connection ratios (based upon figures 
for the school year 1929-1930) were worked out 
between the total school money raised by each 
type of taxing unit in the state and the amount 
of school money raised by the corresponding 
taxing unit in the 34 counties. Sub-table A 
gives the actual figures used in computing these 
ratios, and indicates the procedures followed. 
The ratios used appear in column 5 of Table 3. 
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Table 3. 


Column1 Column 2 


Taxing Unit 1931-1932 


Elementary District. $24,350,543 
H. S. District............... 28,939,717 
j. C. Dietrict................ 2,469,585 
Co. Elem. Tax.......... 19,779,837 
13,879,646 

384,163 


1932-1933 


$19,498,110 
23,650,185 
1,776,973 
18,583,594 
14,264,130 
397,154 


Baas $89,803,491 $78,170,146 
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County and district taxation for schools in 34 California counties, 1931-1932 and 
1932-1933; differences and percentage of difference (1931-1932 minus 1932-1933): 
reduction in taxation for schools in the entire state, 1931-1932 to 1932-1933. 


Estimated total 


Column 3 Column 4 Column 5 Column 6 


Estimated 
total reduc- 
tion in taxation 
%-age state total for education 
to total in in entire state 
34 counties (ratio X, Col. 3) 


1.126 $ 5,463,840 
1.122 5,934,855 
1.124 778,496 
1.202 1,437,884 
1.204 —462,919 
1.203 —15,628 


Estimated* 
ratio of 


1932-1933 


$ 4,852,433 
5,289,532 18.28 
692,612 28.05 
1,196,243 6.05 
—384,484 —2.77 

—12,991 —3.375 


12.95 


Diff. 
19.95 


$11,633,345 $13,136,528 


*See Sub-table A for method of estimating these ratios. 





Sub-table A. Total amount of money 


raised by taxation for schools in all districts 


and counties of California; amount of money raised by taxation for schools in the 34 coun- 
ties; ratio of amount raised in all counties to amount raised in 34 counties. Figures taken 
from the Biennial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction for the school year 


1929-1930}. 


Taxing Unit 
Elementary District..... 
High School. District 
Junior College District 
County Elementary Tax 
County High School Tax 
County Junior College Tax 


1. 


Column 1 
Total amount 
of school money 
raised by taxa- 
tion in 58 counties ation in 34 counties 
$28,991,615 
39,287,925 


23,780,433 
14,243,542 


Column 2 
Amount 
school money 
raised by tax- 


Column 3 


Col. 3 
ratio of Col. 1 
to Col. 2 


1.126 
1.122 
1.1242 
1.204 
1.202 
1.203? 


$25,738,864 

35,006,841 
Figures not available 
19,745,075 
11,847,556 
Not available 


Figures for the year 1929-30 were used in computing these ratios for the reason that 


taxation for that year was not disturbed by the economic depression. 


» 


Estimated on basis of taxation for elementary and high school support. 





The total estimated reduction in county and 
district school taxation for the year 1932-1933 
from the year 1931-1932 is given in Table 3 
as slightly more than 13 million dollars. 
Summary of Reductions in Taxation During the 

Two-Year Period 1931-1933, Based Upon 

a Study of Reports from 34 Counties 

According to official figures of the State 
Department of Education, as shown in Table 2 
of this report, there was a reduction in taxation 


for schools from 1930-1931 
$8,321,282. 


The estimated total reduction in school taxa- 
-tion shown in Table 3 (for the year period from 
1931-32 to 1932-33) is $13,136,528. 


Taxation for schools this year (1932-33) 
therefore is estimated at $21,457,810 below the 
amount raised by taxation for schools in 1930- 
1931. Thus over the two-year, according to the 
foregoing estimates, the costs of schools to 


to 1931-1932 of 
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county and district taxpayers have been reduced 
by $29,779,0921. 

The reader will be interested in comparing 
this figure with the estimated total tax reduc- 
tion, based upon reports from city, elementary, 
and high school districts, as given in Part II 
of this report. (See page 17, Table 9.) 


Part Il. 


Taxation in Districts and 
Municipalities 

Forms were sent to all principals of union 
high school districts, to all city superintendents, 
and to all elementary school district principals 
in incorporated cities and towns in California. 
These forms provided for the tabulation of data 


relating to taxation for schools and other public 
enterprises. 


Complete replies were received as follows: 
from city school districts, 7; from union high 
school districts, 64; from incorporated cities and 
towns, 24. The actual number of replies was 
very large. Unfortunately many of the replies 
failed to furnish details of information which 
were essential if the results were to be used for 
comparative purposes. For this reason, the per- 
centage figures in the following tables will be 
more interesting than the gross amounts. 


Whether the trends indicated by such per- 
centages are reliably indicative of general trends 
it is impossible to say. The relatively large 
number of union high school districts entering 
into the study should give the high school 
figures considerable reliability. The relatively 
small number of city and elementary school dis- 
tricts entering into the study renders the figures 
for these types of districts doubtful. 


It will be noted, however, that taken as a 
whole, the figures for the districts correspond 
in a general way with figures for the counties 
as set forth in Part I of this report. 


Tax Reduction in California Cities 


Table 4 gives the amount of money raised by 
taxation in 7 cities for kindergarten and ele- 


1. If current taxation for schools had con- 
tinued during the years 1931-32 and 1932-33 at 
the 1930-31 level, county and district school 
taxation would have totaled for the biennium 
2 X $110,661,860 or $221,323,720. However, school 
taxation for the year 1931-32 fell to $102,340,578. 
Present estimates show that current county and 
district school taxes for 1932-33 will total $89,- 
204,050. This gives a total for the two years of 
$191,544,628. Thus by reductions in county and 
district school taxes the taxpayers have been 
relieved of current tax payments to the extent 
of $29,779,092 during the two school years. 
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mentary schools, for high schools, and for 
municipal purposes other than schools for the 
three years 1930-31, 1931-32, and 1932-33. It 
will be seen that taxation for high school pur- 
poses has fallen off sharply over the entire 
biennium, with the result that-the money raised 
for high school purposes by taxation this year 
(1932-33) is 42.6% below what was raised two 
years ago (1930-31). 


Tax Reductions in Detail 


Tax money for kindergartens and elementary 
schools increased slightly last year over the 
preceding year, but fell very sharply this year 
to a net reduction for the two-year period of 
24.9%. 

Tax money raised in the seven cities for other 
than educational purposes just about held its 





Table 4. Taxation in cities (7 cities), 1930-193 


Purpose of Taxation 
Elementary and Kindergarten Schools 
High Schools 


Total Education 





Table 5. Taxation in 24 incorporated towns 


Purpose of Taxation 


Elementary and Kindergarten Schools 


Municipal (Other than School Tax) 


Purpose of Taxation 


Maintenance and Capital Outlays 
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own last year. This year there is a decided re- 
duction amounting to 22.05% of the total in 
the year 1930-31. 

Education in the seven cities received tax sup- 
port in 1930-31 to the extent of $25,983,813. For 
the present year this amount has been reduced 
by $9,254,071, to $16,729,742. Other municipal 
enterprises for the support of which $40,468,539 
of tax money was raised two years ago (1930- 
31) have been reduced by $8,906,900 for the 
present year to $31,561,639. The percentage of 
reduction in taxation for schools is to 35.6%: 
the percentage of tax reduction for other than 
school purposes is 22.05%. 

In a tax reduction program in the 7 cities 
totalling $18,160,971, the schools are bearing 
over one-half, although two years ago taxes for 
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schools came to but 39.1% of the total tax bill. 


Taxation in Incorporated Cities and Towns 

Table 5, which follows, gives for 24 incor- 
porated cities and towns, for the years 1930-31, 
1931-32, and 1932-33, the total amount of tax 
money raised for kindergarten and elementary 
schools, and for municipal purposes other than for 
schools. The figures of the table show that cur- 
rently levied taxes for schools fell off slightly 
last year (2.69%), and very sharply this year 
(28.7%). Taxes for other municipal purposes 
increased last year over the year before by 
14.6%, but experience a sharp decline this year, 
21.76%. The net reduction in tax money over 
the two-year period amounts to 30.66% for 
schools, and to 10.32% for municipal purposes 
other than for schools. 





D32, 1932-1933. 


olumn 2 Column 3 Column 4 Column 5 


% of 
Diff 1930- Money 
31 minus raised by tax- 


Money 
ised by tax- Diff. 1930-31 


Column 6 


Diff. 1931-32 
n 1931-1932 minus 1931-32 1931-32 tion 1932-1933 minus 1932-1933 


Column 9 


% of 
% Diff. 1931 Diff. 1930-31 
32 minus Diff. 1931-32 minus 
1932-33 minus 1932-33 1932-33 


Column7 Columns 


10,671,878 $—357,559 
3,137,470 


$2,779,911 


—3.46% 
20.05% 
10.7% 


12,532,024 
523,203,902 


103,188 $$ 365,351 9% 


$ 7,738,124 
8,991,618 
$16,729,742 


$31,561,639 


$ 2,933,754 
3,540,406 
$ 6,474,160 


$ 8,541,549 


27.5% 
28.2% 


27.9% 


$ 2,576,195 
6,677,876 
$ 9,254,071 


$ 8,906,900 


24.9% 
42.6% 
35.65% 


22.05% 





es, 1930-1931, 1931-1932, 1932-1933. 


Column 3 
Diff. Col. 1 
minus Col. 2 


Column 4 
% of Diff. 


$ . 25,278 2.69% 


2,850,103 —363,565 —14.62% 





930-1931, 1931-1932, 1932-1933. 
Column 2 


Column 3 Column 4 


Diff. Col. 1 


1931-1932 minus Col. 2 


% of Diff. 


$3,593,384 $ 262,933 68% 


Column 5 


1932-1933 


$ 651,816 


2,229,942 


Column 5 


1932-1933 


$ 2,862,885 


Column 6 
Diff. Col. 2 
minus Col. 5 


$ 262,896 


620,161 


Column 7 


% of Diff. 


28.74% 


21.76% 


Column 8 
Diff. Col. 1 
minus Col. 5 


$ 288,174 


256,596 


Column 9 
% of Diff. 
30.66% 


10.32% 





Column 6 
Diff. Col. 2 
minus Col. 5 


$ 730,529 


Column 7 


% of Diff. 


20.3% 


Column 8 
Diff. Col. 1 
minus Col. 5 


$ 993,462 


Column 9 
% of Diff. 


25.8% 
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In these 24 smaller cities of the state a tax 
reduction program amounting to $544,770 was 
carried out this year from the amount raised 
by taxes two years ago. Of this amount elemen- 
tary and kindergarten schools reduced $288,174 
out of a total of $929,990, while other municipal 
enterprises were reduced $256,596 out of.a total 
of $2,486,538. In other words, the reduction fell 
approximately three times as heavy on the 
schools as upon other public enterprises in 
these communities. 


Taxation in Union High School Districts 

Table 6 gives for the three years 1930-1931, 
1931-1932, and 1932-1933 the amounts of money 
raised by taxation for the support of education 
in 64 union high school districts of California. 
The high school districts included here are 
mainly of smaller size, and for this reason the 
total amounts of money are relatively small. 
However, the trend toward reduction is unmis- 
takable. There was a drop in taxation last year 
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from the year before (6.8%). The reduction this 
year from last year is decidedly sharper (20.3%). 
The reduction this year from the amount of 
taxation in the year 1930-31 amounts to 25.8%. 
Though this is considerably less relatively than 
the reduction in high school taxation in the 
seven city districts (see Table 4), it nevertheless 
comes to slightly more than one-fourth of the 
entire amount of high school district taxation 
two years ago in these 64 union high school 
districts. 


Summary of Data in Cities, Towns, and Union 
High School Districts 


Table 7 sets forth a summary of the redue- 
tions in taxation during the two-year period 
1931-1933 in the cities, towns, and union high 
school districts included in this study. The 
actual total reduction in district taxation for 
kindergarten, elementary, and high schools is 
$7,467,588 from 1930-1931 to 1931-1932, and 
$10,535,707 from 1930-1931 to 1932-1933. 


Summary of reductions in district taxation for kindergarten and elementary, 


and high schools in 7 cities, in 24 elementary districts in incorporated cities and towns, and 
in 64 union high school districts, 1930-1931, 1931-1932, and 1932-1933. 


Kind of Reduction 


Column 3 
Reduction 
1930-1931 
minus 
1932-1933 


Column 2 
Reduction 
1931-1932 
minus 
1932-1933 


Column 1 
Reduction 
1930-1931 
minus 
1931-1932 


Taxation for Elementary and Kindergarten Schools 


BER, 0 RR ct ee, Se tp op ocak ee nk 


$—357,559* $2,933,754 $2,576,195 


Taxation for Elementary and Kindergarten Schools 


in 16 Incorporated Cities and Towns......... 


Total Elementary and Kindergarten 


25,278 
—332,281* 


262,896 
3,196,650 


288,174 
2,864.369 


Taxation for High Schools in 64 Union High School 


a Se Oa i ary ero tn case aaineees oe 


Taxation for High Schools in 7 Cities 
Total High School 


262,933 
3,137,470 
3,400,403 


730,529 
3,540,406 
4,270,935 


993,462 
6,677,876 
7,671,338 


Grand Total Kindergarten, Elementary, and High 
School 


$3,068,122 $7,467,585 $10,535,707 


*The minus sign (—) indicates that there was an increase shown in the given item 


for the year. 


From these figures it is possible to estimate 
the total reductions for kindergarten, elemen- 
tary, and high school education in the entire 
state. Table 8, which follows, gives the ratio 
of the entire amount of the elementary and high 
school district taxation respectively in the state 


to the amounts of such taxation in the cities, 
towns, and union high school districts studied 
in this report. For elementary school taxation 
this ratio is 2.56; for high school taxation the 
ratio is 2.03. 
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Column 1, total taxation for schools in 7 cities, 16 elementary school districts, 


and in 64 union high school districts. Column 2, total taxation for kindergarten and ele- 
mentary, and high schools in 1930-1931. Column 3, ratio of the figure in Column 2 to that 


in Column 1. 


Purpose of Taxation 


Column 1 
Total District 
tax for schools 
(1930-1931) in 

7 Cities, 16 

Elem. Dist., 

& 64 U.H.S. 
Districts 


Column 2 Column 3 


Total Dist. Ratio of 
taxation state total 

(1930-31)* to totals of 

in the state Column 1 


Elementary and Kindergarten Schools in 7 Cities....$10,314,319 


Elementary and Kindergarten in 16 
Districts escent ee ee 
Total Elementary and Kindergarten.... 


High Schools in 7 Cities........ ls SORE 
High Schools in 64 Union High School Districts... 


Total High School 


*Note: See Table 2 of this report. 


Table 9 gives estimates, based upon the data 
treated in this report, of the total reductions 


ue 11,244,309 


Elementary 


929,990 
$28,791,944 
15,669,494 

3,856,317 


....$19,525,811 $39,680,712 


in elementary and high school district taxation 
in the entire state. 


Table 9. Estimated total reduction in current school taxation in all the districts of 
the state. (Estimates based upon return from 7 cities, 64 union high school districts, and 
elementary school districts in 25 incorporated cities and towns.) 


Kindergarten and Elementary Schools 
High School 


Column 2 
1931-1932 
minus 
1932-1933 
$8,183,424 

8,669,998 


Column 1 

1930-1931 
minus 

1931-1932 


$—850,639 
6,902,818 


Column 3 
1930-1931 
minus 
1932-1933 
$ 7,332,784 
15,572,816 


Estimated Total Reduction in Kindergarten, Ele- 


tary, and High School District Taxation 


Note 1. 


$6,052,179! $16,853,422? $22,905,600 


The figures in Column 1 of Table 9 are arrived at by multiplying the figures 


of Column 1, Table 7, by the appropriate ratios found in Column 3 of Table 8. 


Note 2. 


The actual reduction in elementary and high school district taxes for the 


entire state from 1930-1931, as shown in official state reports (see Table 2), was $8,510,904. 


The estimate in Column 1 is thus $2,458,725 (approximately 30%) too small. 


If the same 


trend holds for figures at the foot of Column 2, would read approximately five million 
dollars greater, and the estimate at the foot of Column 3 would thus be approximately 


$30,006,000. 


It will be seen that these estimates run some- 
what higher than similar estimates based upon 
the reports from 34 counties given earlier in 
this report (see Table 3). The estimated reduc- 
tion in 1932-1933 from 1930-1931 is given here 
as $16,853,422, and that for the two-year period 
1930-1931 to 1932-1933 as $22,905,600. 

When the estimated reductions in junior col- 
lege district taxation ($778,496), and in county 


taxation for elementary schools ($1,437,884), 
high schools (— $462,919) and junior colleges 
$— $15,628) (see Table 3) are added, the total 
estimated reductions in county and district taxa- 
tion for schools comes to $18,591,255. Whether 
this estimate is too high is a matter of question 
which only future official figures will determine. 

Since the returns from the counties are more 
nearly complete, there is reason to believe the 
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estimates given in the earlier part of this report 
are likely to be more nearly correct. 2 

However, the estimate given here for the re- 
duction in 1931-1932 from the year 1930-1931 
($6,052,179) is considerably less than the actual 
reduction ($8,510,904) in elementary and high 
school district taxation in that year as shown 
by official state reports. (See Table 2 of this 
report.) 

If we wish to take the estimates based upon 
reductions in the cities and districts studied in 
Part II of this report, we have the following 
reductions: This year from last year, $18,591,- 
255; this year from 1930-1931 ($18,591,255 plus 
$8,321,2821), $26,912,537. 

This gives a total saving in current tax- 
ation in the school districts of the state 
for the biennium (1931-1933) of $35,233,- 
8197. 


This total is approximately six million dollars 
greater than the estimated totals shown in Part I 
of this report, of the reductions in county and 
district taxation for schools during the period 
from 1930-1931 to 1932-1933. 

Money Raised by Sale of School District Bonds 
Reports from counties and districts alike indi- 
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Table 10. Elementary and high school district balances in 34 counties as of June 30, 
1931, and June 30, 1932; reductions in such balances from June 30, 1931, to June 30, 1932; 
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cate a falling off in amount of money raised 
for school purposes by the sale of bonds. Re- 
ports for the present year show relatively few 
bonding activities on the part of school districts. 
Though the costs of the bonding activities even- 
tually fall upon the taxpayer, these reductions 
are not included in the present study which is 
confined entirely to actual county and district 
taxation for schools. 

The actual reduction in school expenditures 
in the districts may thus total considerably more 
than the figures given in the foregoing tables. 
The reduction in money raised by the sale of 
bonds this year from last year may be con- 
servatively estimated from ‘data gathered in con- 
nection with the present study as in excess of 
three million dollars. 

District Balances 

There is, however, the possibility that at least 
a considerable part of the saving to school dis- 
trict taxpayers has been accomplished by reduc- 
ing district balances. Table 10 below gives for 
the 34 counties the amounts of money in the 
balances of the districts as of June 30, 1931, 
and June 30, 1932. It will be seen that a sub- 
stantial reduction in balances occurred during 
this period. 


also actual amount of such reductions for the entire state from June 30, 1931, to June 30, 


1932. 
*Actual 
Reduction from reduction 
Balancesasof Balancesasof June 30,1931,to in entire state 

Districts June 30, 1931 June 30,1932 June 30, 1932 1931 to 1932 
Elementary ........... sare career $12,915,812 $12,446,119 $ 469,693 $ 84,975 
Sisen School ..................... 10,949,412 9,946,119 1,003,293 1,671,300 
Junior College _.................. 384,151 560,735 —176,584 —161,197 





pes usb seit tabi ect $24,249,375 


Department of Education. 


1. The actual reduction in district and county 
taxation for schools in 1931-1932 from 1930-1931 
was $8,321,282 (see Table 2). This actual figure 
is used here instead of the estimate shown in 
Table 9. 

2. This total is equal to the reduction last 
year (1931-1932) $8,321,288 from the year before 
(1930-1931) plus the reduction this vear (1932- 
1933) from two years ago $26,912,537. Thus $35,- 
233,819 of school taxes in the districts and coun- 
ties of California have not been collected over 
the two-year period, which would have come out 
of the taxpayers’ pockets if the amount of school 
tax support in 1930-1931 had been continued 
down to the present. See footnote page 20.) 





22,952,973 


*The figures in the last column of Table 10 are from the official reports of the State 








$1,296,402 $1,595,078 
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It will be seen that the actual reduction in 
district balances from 1931 to 1932 in the 34 
counties was slightly more than one and one- 
half million dollars. The actual reductions for 
the entire state during the one-year period total 
$1,595,078. 

What will have happened to district balances 
during the present year (1932-1933) it is im- 
possible to determine. It is not impossible that 
they may be greatly reduced. This should be 
kept in mind by the reader in any deductions 
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he may be tempted to make from the data given 
in this report respecting actual district expendi- 
tures. 
District Tax Rates 
Table 11 which follows gives for 7 cities, 24 


Table 11. 
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elementary school districts in incorporated cities 
and towns, and for 64 union high school districts 
unweighted average tax rates for the years 1930- 
1931, 1931-1932, and 1932-1933. 


Tax rates for schools in 7 cities, 24 elementary school districts in incor- 


porated cities and towns, and in 64 union high school districts for the years 1930-1931, 


1931-1932, and 1932-1933. 


Kind of District 

7 Cities—Elementary and High School 
16 Elementary Districts 

64 Union High School Districts..... 


The trend toward lower rates is unmistakable 
in all three types of units. The reductions in 
tax rates, particularly in the 7 cities, do not 
fully account for the reductions in the amount 
of taxation which is shown in the preceding 
tables of this report. 


A very considerable part of the actual tax 
reduction is taken up by the reduced valuation 
of taxable district wealth which (see Table 1) 
amounts on the average over the state to ap- 
proximately one-sixth of the total 
valuation in the year 1930-31. 


assessed 


Conclusions 


Certain general conclusions which may 
be drawn from this study of taxation in 
California during the period 1930-1931 to 
1932-1933 may be stated briefly. 


1. Taxes in the school districts have 
been reduced in amounts varying from 
very slight reductions to more than 50% 


of the entire district tax for the year 
1930-1931. 


2. Total savings to district taxpayers 
for the two-year period in all probability 
exceed $30,000,000, and not improbably 
will equal $35,000,000 or more. 


3. School tax erductions as a rule were 
begun a year earlier than other kinds of 
tax reductions. t 


4. School district tax reductions have 


in 1930-1931 


Average 
Tax Rate 


Average 
Tax Rate 
in 1931-1932 
995 
565 
614 


Average 
Tax Rate 
in 1932-1933 
.932 
472 
.506 


1.025 
572 
651 


as a rule been much heavier, proportion- 
ately, than other types of tax reductions. 


_ 5. Reductions in district balances ac- 
count for but a minor part of such district 
tax reductions as have been accomplished 
prior to the present year. 


6. District tax rates have been re- 
duced, but not in proportion to actual 
reductions in taxation, for the reason that 
the assessed valuation of taxable property 
has been reduced on an average by ap- 
proximately 16%. 


7. School district tax reductions have 
occurred in all types of school districts, 
but as a general thing reductions in taxa- 
tion for high school support have been 
considerably heavier than reductions in 
taxation for the support of elementary 
and kindergarten schools. 


« * * 


Foothill School Bulletin is a highly commend- 
able, illustrated publication devoted to the inter- 
ests of the schools and issued by the adminis- 
trative department of the Monrovia - Arcadia- 
Duarte High School of which J. Warren Ayer is 
district superintendent. 

A recent issue carries timely articles on the 
recent effort of the state administration to sub- 
vert the perpetual school fund; the national con- 
ference on the educational crisis; legislative pro- 
posals which threaten the schools; and drastic 
reductions in high school costs. 


For example, in that district the number of 


pupils per teacher has been increased 25% and 
the total salary hudget has heen cut 11%. 
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Honoring Ellwood P. Cubberley 


Distinguished Californian to 
be center of commemoration 


exercises at Stanford Umi- 


versity on June sixth. 


UTSTANDING educators of the nation 

will gather at Stanford University on June 
6, to do honor to Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley 
when he retires as Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion after over thirty years of service. 


A morning conference on the progress of 
school administration during the twentieth cen- 
tury will be followed in the afternoon by a ses- 
sion in which reports of distinctive attainments 
in city and state school administration will be 
given. 

In the evening a banquet will be held honor- 
ing Dr. Cubberley, at which an oil portrait will 
be presented to the University. 


A few of the educators from outside of the 
state have already promised to participate in the 
program, including Dr. Frank P. Graves, com- 
missioner of education for the State of New 
York; Dr. Jehn K. Norton, professor of educa- 


Dean Cubberley at work at his desk 


Dr. E. P. Cubberley 


tion, Columbia University, and formerly director 
of research for the National Research Associa- 
tion; Dr. J. O. Creager, professor of the college 
of education at New York University: and Dr. 
Georxe W. Frazier. president, State Teachers 
College, Greeley, Colorado. 


It is expected that there will be several hun- 
dred former students and graduates of the 
School of Education and other friends of Dr. 
Cubberley at this conference and commemora- 
tion dinner. 


* * * 


Infants and Children. their feeding and 
growth, by Dr. Frederic H. Bartlett, is a hand- 
book of 420 pages, with tables, weight and 
height charts and schedules on feeding. 

Dr. Bartlett is nationally known as director 
of the department of pediatrics, Fifth Avenue 
Hospital, New York City. This is the second 
large printing of the book, brought out by Far- 
rar & Rinehart, 1932; price $1.50. 

m a * 


The Fiddletown school house, one of the 
historical landmarks in Amador County, 
was built in 1861 and is still in use. It was 
recently saved from destruction by fire by 
the heroic efforts of Doris Bryan the 
teacher, her 30 pupils, and neighbors. 


* * * 


Professor Harry Charles Steinmetz, in- 
structor in psychology and philosophy at 
San Diego State College, is director of the 
college extension division, president of the 
San Diego society for the study of tech- 
nocracy and member of American 
Psychological Association. 

His recent article, “The Menace to the 
Teachers Colleges,’ published in the San 
Diego Parent-Teachers Courier, has at- 
tracted state-wide attention. 

He ably exposes the fallacious Suzzalo 
report and points out that 


The average cost per student in 
the teachers colleges is less than 
half the average cost per student at 
University of California and less 
than the junior college average for 
the state. 
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Council Committees 
(Continued from Page 25) 


Teacher Employment 


E. W. Kottinger, Chairman 
1526 Webster Street 
Oakland 
A. A. Bowhay, Jr. 
Union High School 
Santa Maria 
George C. Bush 
District Superintendent 
327 Diamond Avenue 
South Pasadena 
Mabel R. Ellis 
805 Shrader Street 
San Francisco 
Oo. R. Hull 
Professor, Educational Administration 
University of Southern California 
3551 University Avenue 
Los Angeles 
Harry J. Moore 
Principal, Woodrow Wilson High School 
Tenth and Ximeno 
Long Beach 
Mrs. G. B. Parsons 
Vine Street School 
955 North Vine Street 
Hollywood 
Elmer C. Sandmeyer 
1337 Berkeley Street 
Santa Monica 
Isabella L. Smith 
1430 South Bonnie Brae Street 
Los Angeles 
Paul E. Stewart 
City Superintendent 
1235 Chapala Street 
Santa Barbara 


Teachers Salaries 


A. S. Colton, Chairman 
3424: Webster Street 
Oakland 

Harold P. Baldwin 
5817 Mendocino Avenue 
Oakland 

Helen Holt 
1418 Central Avenue 
Alameda 

George U. Moyse 
Principal, Glendale Union High School 
1440 East Broadway 
Glendale 

Paul E. Stewart 
City Superintendent 
1235 Chapala Street 
Santa Barbara 

Dan H. White 
County Superintendent 
Fairfield 


Tenure 


E. B. Couch, Chairman 
Registrar, Polytechnic High School 
400 West Washington Street 
Los Angeles 
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Charles Carrigan 
Alhambra High School 
Alhambra 

Anna D. Clark 
607 N. Alexandria Avenue 
Los Angeles 

Mrs. Genevra P. Davis 
855 North Avenue 50 
Los Angeles 

W. P. Dunlevy 
Head, Mathematics Department 
San Diego High School 
San Diego 

Mary G. Fitzpatrick 
3109 Perlita Avenue 
Los Angeles 

Mary Friedrich 
100 Ninth Street 
Oakland 

Cc. L. Geer 
District Superintendent 
Coalinga 

Howard J. Hanna 
2440 Crenshaw Boulevard 
Los Angeles 

Harvey Harris 
815 Balboa Street 
San Francisco 

Christine A. Jacobsen 
1320 West 41st Place 
Los Angeles 

Mrs. Florance P. Koontz 
Assistant County Superintendent 
Madera 

S. Edna Maguire 
141 Corte Madera Avenue 
Mill Valley 


Gertrude Mallory 
Franklin High School 
820 North Avenue 54 
Los Angeles 


Gladys E. Moorhead 
747 South New Hampshire Avenue 
Los Angeles 
T. H, Rhodes 
Principal, Francisco Junior High School 
Powell and Francisco Streets 
San Francisco 
A. H. Riddell 
Principal, Logan School 
537 28th Street 
San Diego 
Harold ©. Seal 
Long Beach Junior College 
Long Beach 
S. A. Skinner 
432 West Olive Avenue 
Redlands 


Mrs. J. P. Smith 
1533 Shatto Street 
Los Angeles 

Mabelle Wilson 
820 Contra Costa Avenue 
Berkeley 

Helen A. Winchester 
562 Rosal Avenue 
Oakland 
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The American Public School is Democracy's finest expression 


American Legion and the Public Schools 


Excerpts from a radio address by WARREN H. ATHERTON, Commander, 
American Legion Department of California 


E men and women of the Legion are 

fathers and mothers and taxpayers and 

representatives of every walk of life 
like you who hear my voice. 

We are particularly interested in the future 
of our country because we have contributed two 
years of war-time service and fifteen years of 
peace-time service toward assuring that future. 
We do not want to see that investment wiped 
out by hasty or ill-considered action. 

The problem which stirs us is the fate 
of education. 

Our economic ignorance as a people and in- 
experience as a young nation have let us slip 
into the mire where we plunge about helpless 
to aid ourselves or each other. 

Millions of Americans are unemployed, under- 
clothed and under-nourished. Yet within the 
borders of our country 
there is more than 
enough tools and 
machinery and skill to 
use them to provide a 
surplus of comforts 
and necessities to ev- 
ery man, woman and 
child within our gates. 
Human helplessness 
and ignorance cause us 
to flounder and fail in 
the problem of distrib- 
ution. 

If this problem is 
ever to be solved, if 
the recurrence of this 
disease is to be pre- 
vented before it kills, 


Vocational training is essential to good citizenship 


we must have better knowledge better applied. 
This knowledge must come as it has always 
come, through education. 


The world moves forward on the feet of its 
children. The evils of the present can only be 
mastered by training each succeeding generation 
to become more able, more honest, more unself- 
ish than the preceding one. This training must 
of necessity come through our schools. 

Though the miseries of the moment urge the 
pressing need of more education our schools are 
deeply and adversely affected by the disorgani- 
zation of finance and industry. 

There is pressure to reduce budgets. 

Schools are subjected to destructive criticism. 

Classes are increased in size beyond the point 
of effective service. 

Courses are being cut down. 

Vocational training is 
sought to be reduced. 

Health services are 
pruned in the face of 
undernourishment and 
increased need. 

Teaching staffs are 
being trimmed only to 
increase the army of 
unemployed. 


This penny - wise 
and pound - foolish 
policy, if persisted 
in, will leave an 
ugly scar across the 
lives of tomorrow. 

Some fifteen cen- 


eres oot al * 
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turies ago the world tried the experiment 
of stopping the general dissemination of 
knowledge and restricting learning to the 
few. It moved backward for a thousand 
years while slavery, superstition, magic, 
plagues and torture made life a hell on 
earth. 


HEN slowly but surely the process of edu- 
. the masses began. In direct propor- 
tion to learnings spread the lot of mankind im- 
proved. Year by year and decade by decade the 
standard of living has been bettered, culminating 
in the meteoric rise of the last century and a 
half. 

For thousands of years the same lands and 
oceans were here. Plants produced and animals 
grew. Men and women existed in ignorance and 
fear beaten back, beaten down, bested by the 
forces of Nature. Now those forces are har- 
nessed to do our bidding and we live under the 
best conditions the human race has ever known. 

The only differing factor between then and 
now is education for everyone. 

During the past 150 years Africa, India and 
China with great natural resources but re- 
stricted educational facilities have made but 


little progress. Their people have been ravaged 
by disease, decimated by drouth and drowned 
by flood. 

During the same period of time with the free 
public school system of the United States we 
have clambered upward like Jack climbing the 
bean-stalk. 


We have given the world the steam-engine, 
the steam-boat, the telegraph, the telephone, 
electric lights, automobiles and thousands of 
other comforts and conveniences. 

Education has made the difference. To limit 
it, even to slacken its onward course, would be 
a step backwards toward the Dark Ages. 

To close our schools for 25 years would 
turn us into a race of filthy fighting savages. 
Reducing the effectiveness of our schools in 
any degree removes the curb upon the savage, 
criminal instincts of the human in the ratio of 
that reduction. 

This is verified by our records of crime. The 
Department of Justice reports that of all male- 
factors brought into court 

11.6% are illiterate, 

71.2% have elementary education only, 

11% have attended high school, 

Only 3.1% have had college training. 

To save the sorrow of crime, the broken lives 
of its victims and the cost of penal institutions, 
to make our old age and the future of our chil- 
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dren more secure, is a worthy objective at any 
cost. The cost, however, is but little as com- 
pared with other national activities. 

In 1930 we expended half again more for life 
insurance than we did for education. 

For the same year building construction cost 
two-and-a-half times and automobiles five times 
as much as did education. 

For that period the expenditure for education 
constituted but one thirty-fifth of the nationa! 
income. 

Education has paid incalculable dividends in 
human happiness; let us not lessen our invest 
ment in a good security at a time when so many 
others have proven bad, 

Our schools are having an ever increasing 
burden cast upon them. They must educate ou: 
children not for the conditions we live under but 
for the conditions they will live under. 

This is no passing depression, no ordinary 
financial panic, no mere reaction from war, but 
a deep-seated change in the center of gravits 
of human affairs, which requires adjustments 
on the part of mankind as a whole. The world 
is passing to a condition of economic surplus. 
For untold thousands of years manpower o: 
horsepower was the limit of human control ove: 
nature, 

That epoch is ended. Gun-powder, explosives, 
and dynamos millions of times more powerful 
than the strongest muscles, have destroyed the 
economic basis on which civilization has been 
built. 

This has caused the advance of the legal age 
for going into industry and made it difficult to 
find a job even when the legal age has been 
reached. .In view of the technological improve- 
ments in the last few years, business will re- 
quire in the future proportionately fewer work- 
ers then ever before. The result will be still 
further elevation of the legal age for going into 
employment, and still further difficulty in find- 
ing employment when that age has been 
attained. If we cannot put our children to work 
we must keep them in school and train them for 
the changed economic order. 


For years we have been struggling to secure a 
decent salary level for teachers. We have done 
this not because we are sentimental about teach- 
ers, but because we have realized dimly the im- 
portance of education and have tried to get intel- 
ligent people to go into it as their life work 


OW, the easy way to save money is to 

reduce salaries. It requires no thought, 
no effort, no re-organization. It can be done by 
anybody who understands the rudiments of 
arithmetic. But it is, in my opinion, the stupidest 
and most short-sighted means of cutting the 
costs of education. We shall never have a 
respectable educational system if we reduce 
salaries. And in addition we miss the only ad- 
vantage of this depression, the opportunity to 
increase efficiency through house-cleaning and 
re-organization; the opportunity, in short, to 
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give a better education at lower cost. A policy 
of salary reduction will result in lower cost; it 
will result also in poorer education, now and in 
the future. 


This country is still the richest in the world, 
For the things it ought to have, it can well 
afford to pay. But much of its money is now 
squandered on a horde of local governments 
whose organization is simply fantastic. 


Nor can the country get the money it needs 
through an antiquated and iniquitous taxing 
system. As long as the preposterous general 
property tax is the chief source of local rev- 
enues we shall be unable to meet the demands 
which our civilization inevitably places on local 
governments. 


As long as a person who does not own real 
estate but has an excellent income may make no 
contribution whatever to the support of these 
units, while the farmer who owns real estate but 
gets no income at all sees his property sold for 
taxes, we may expect to hear that the cost of 
government must be reduced. 


Those who believe that the cost of government 
must be reduced might better direct their atten- 
tion to correcting the iniquities and antiquities 
of our revenue system. 


If they do not do so, they will find that the 
cost of government, however small, stills falls so 
inequitably upon our people as to justify weep- 
ing and wailing and gnashing of teeth. 


And they may find, too, that however success- 
ful their efforts have been temporarily and in 
certain areas, the cost of government in the long 
run and in other areas is greater than ever 
before. 

We, of the American Legion, therefore 
enlist for the duration of life’s struggle 
with the forces of education and urge our 
fellow Americans in this State of Cali- 
fornia, and in all states of this great na- 
tion, to rally to the defense of that great 
stronghold of democracy, the Public 
Schools. 


* + * 


Meeting of California School Library 
Association 


EVENTH annual meeting of California School 

Library Association will be held on April 9 
in the Women’s Athletic Club, Oakland. The 
business meeting will be called to order at 9:45 
a.m. by Florence Baker, president of the North- 
ern Section. This will be followed by an official 
luncheon with guests and outstanding speakers. 

The afternoon will be devoted to round table 
discussions of elementary, junior high, senior 
high and junior college libraries and committee 
meetings. All those interested may attend these 
discussion groups. A large attendance of school 
librarians from all over the state is expected at 
this annual conference. 
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Protect the Kindergartens 


HRISTINE M. CARLSON, publicity 
Crane of Los Angeles Kindergarten 
Club, has prepared a highly commendable set 
of mimeographed materials explaining the im- 
portance of the public kindergarten. 


Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, in a recent radio 
broadcast, states that, “It is really not too much 
to say that the wise and patient methods of 
kindergarten instruction have, in the years, in- 
fluenced the entire teaching practice, and in so 
far as they have been carried over into the 
other grades they have changed for the better, 
all school instruction.” 

Paul E. Stewart, superintendent of Santa 
Barbara city schools, declares that, “Many sur- 
veys have been made throughout the country 
which show that a normal kindergarten-trained 
child passes more rapidly and easily through the 
grades than one not so trained, thereby actually 
saving money for the school district.” 


Roy Good, superintendent of Fort Bragg 
schools, states that, “It would be a calamity 
to have the kindergartens in California ham- 
pered or closed. There is no department in the 
school system that has a better claim for con- 
tinuance and support than has the kindergarten. 
The preparation given in the kindergarten is 
essential to the proper development and educa- 
tion of pupils.” 


« * 


A Good Home Institute 


OBERT L. BIRD, San Luis Obispo county sup- 

erintendent of schools, reports that one of 
their recent home institute days was very suc- 
cessful. 

The sessions were held on a Saturday, at Paso 
Robles. The teachers were pleased with the 
arrangements and the attendance was excellent. 

Addresses were made by Honorable Ellis E. 
Patterson, State Assemblyman, and Honorable 
Chris N. Jespersen, State Senator. The elemen- 
tary teachers held four group meetings; the high 
school teachers held 13 group meetings. 


* * * 


Margaret Hannon, English teacher in John 
Marshall high school, Los Angeles, has recently 
brought to our notice a series of excellent and 
felicitous poems by one of her students, Robert 
C. Williamson. We regret that our limitations of 
space prevent the publishing of Robert’s lengthy 
poems in this journal. 


3 * * 


American Historical Association has brought 
out Part III of the Report of the Commission 
on the Social Studies. It is entitled “Citizens 
Organizations and the Civic Training of Youth” 
by Bessie Louise Pierce, associate professor of 
American history, University of Chicago. 
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From a College Window Il 


VircintaA Morreti, Los Angeles 


HIEKO came in one day just before Com- 
C mencement to invite me to tea. She was 
leaving quite soon for Japan and before going 
she wanted her mother to meet some of her 
friends on the faculty and staff. I accepted with 
promptness and pleasure. 

Chieko’s unpretentious home was equipped 
“throughout” with the once-popular “mission” 
type of furniture—a background which made a 
drab and unsuitable setting for the exquisite 
figures of her family in native costume. Two 
small sisters served tea, their bright obis accen- 
tuating the slenderness of their waists. 

Chieko’s mother spoke very little English, but 
there was in her manner an unforgettable sin- 
cerity-—an eagerness to please — something so 
infinitely genuine. 

After tea we played a strange game on a 
board elaborately decorated with Japanese 
symbols. It was a gay and colorful pastime and 
simple, when one got the idea. 

I asked Chieko 
English. 


what the name meant in 
“Friendship,” she said. 


II 


RS. MURPHY came to summer session, 
M which anyone with $30 may do. There is 
no prying into high school records for eligibility. 
In case the student is not a candidate for credit, 
there is no restriction whatever on his activities. 


Mrs. Murphy was probably 50 years of age, 
but this fact was not what set her apart from 
her school-mates. She had a sense of humor. 
The drudgery of personally conducting middle- 
aged people through the registration process was 
made lighter by her frank laughter, usually 
directed at herself. Mrs. Murphy and I laughed 
together a great deal, which accounts for my 
feeling of guilt that my final laugh was so com- 
pletely at her expense. 


It is a rule of the university that all entering 
students must take an examination in written 
English, which is called “Subject A.” There 
are no exceptions. Most high school pupils 
come prepared but the whole affair was a sur- 
prise to Mrs. Murphy. She bought a “blue 
book” and an array of pens and pencils and 


*Part One of this series appeared in the Feb- 
ruary issue; Part Three will appear shortly. 
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went, with great expectations, into the audi- 
torium. 

Shortly after the grades were distributed, she 
came back and sat heavily down in front of me. 
Her customary smile was gone. 

“TI failed in that there Subject A,” she said, 
sadly, “and I don’t see how I done it.” 


III 


AVID and I got to first names very soon 

after his matriculation because of an un- 
fair advantage on my part. David was quite 
blind and the discrepancy in our ages was not 
immediately discernible to him, since my voice 
is misleading. He thought of me as a contem- 
porary, and because this made it very much 
easier for me to help him over the rough spots, 
I let it go. 

David soon learned his way about the campus, 
and he soon made many friends whom he could 
call by name without a hesitation 
when they spoke to him. He was especially 
handsome; tall, erect, virile and consistently 
happy. 

He came into the office one day and caught 
me in a very bad mood... a mood caused by 
some trifle which has long since been forgotten. 
I was “low”; I had an audience and I pro- 
ceeded to express a great many opinions about 
life— 


moment's 


“You know, Virginia,” he said, “your voice is 
lovely, even when you are bitter about things. 
Isn't it strange—I shall never see you.” 


* * * 


The Welehons and Krickenberger Geometries 
published by Ginn and Company include two 
volumes, a Plane Geometry and a Solid Geom- 
etry. 

These books are the work of successful and 
experienced teachers and successfully combine 
the best modern developments with the 
traditional methods. 

Plane Geometry, 366 pages, $1.28: Solid Geom- 
etry, 246 pages, $1.24. 


best 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
SUMMER SESSION 


Enrollment in the 1933 Summer Session is limited 
to teachers and directors who desire to supplement 
their experience by intensive training in the essentials 
of dramatic art; by making new contaéts; and by ac- 
quiring a fresh viewpoint with respeé& to their own 
professional problems. .. . Summer School students 
have an opportunity to get practical experience in all 
departments of a successful theatrical organization 
and to take fullest advantage of the cultural oppor- 
tunities afforded by Playhouse contaéts. . . University 
credits given. SUMMER SESSION BEGINS JULY THIRD. 


Pasadena Community Playhouse Association 
41 So. El Molino Ave., Pasadena Cal. 
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To Whistle or not to Whistle! 


Ear D. WittiamMs, Burbank Junior High School, Berkeley 


FTER all is said and done about “keeping 
young,” we are growing older. We 
maintain contact with youth at a given 

stage of development, while we ourselves keep 
traveling further and further from that glorious 
“City of Youth.” 

It is necessary for us to do two things simul- 
taneously,—progress in adult life, and maintain 
a living understanding and sympathy with chil- 
dren of a certain age. The teacher who can do 
this is happy while mingling with his charges. 
The job of being in every respect an adult, with 
its richness of experience and dignity, and at the 
same time keeping the happy, light heart of 
youth, is ours. 

A boy is a boy in spite of everything. It is 
not for us to rob him of the gift that comes only 
once in a life time. If we are not careful we 
will try to force him to wear a mask that is un- 
natural. Behind that mask will still stand the 
boy. Trying to behave after the ideal or pattern 
of one living in a different world causes some- 
thing of a back pressure that is bound to blow 
off in one way or another. But why set up this 
unnatural condition? 


We think, act, learn, and construct better 
when in natural and informal conditions 
and surroundings. Does this mean, then, 
that you must tolerate loafing, indifference, 
nonsense, or vandalism? Not by any means! 


A Boy Whistled! 


One practice that is common in our ranks 
illustrates this point. Some individuals un- 
consciously exhibit idiosyncrasies when 
deeply absorbed in their work. Per- 
sonally, I have suffered much from the kind 
efforts of teachers and friends who have 
tried, since my childhood, to break my habit 
of chewing my tongue while trying hard to 
do something. They might better have 
saved their breath for I am doing that same 
thing to this day. My two boys have the 
same peculiarity, and have exhibited it from 
infancy. 

I made a grand discovery one day. A boy 
started to whistle in my shop. I was about 
to stop him when, somehow, I slipped in 
my intention and, without realizing it, I 
started to whistle along with him in an off 


hand way, while busy with another boy. The 
effect was marvelous —a revelation to me! No 
one seemed to notice anything wrong; every- 
one became unusually busy with his work; and 
the regular, familiar noises of a busy shop were 
balm to my soul! Instead of disrupting the 
work, it had quite the contrary effect, for his 
whistling softened to a beautiful rhythm. 


The Informal Spirit Is Best 


Everything was calm on the Potomac! Need- 
less to say, whistling, or any other habits pecul- 
iar to the boys while working, are not inter- 
ferred with. What is more: they do not inter- 
fere with my singing or whistling while I- go 
about my work. Nothing is ever said about it 
one way or the other. We are all just plain 
natural! 


What a difference it makes! Try it if you 
enjoy being happy while you work and are under 
pressure. I can hear you say that it won’t work; 
they would not be able to work; and so forth. 
I have made it work the last eight years of my 
fourtéen years of teaching. It will work! Try 
it! 


The school shops in the progressive school are among its happiest 


and most valuable activities 
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Philately and the Public Schools 


ERNEstT C. WILLIAMS, Santa Cruz 


OW often does one hear the assertion, 

“Oh, yes, I had a stamp collection when 

I was a kid; guess it’s up in the attic 
somewhere!” 

There are many variations of that phrase, but 
they all come back to the same fact; there seems 
to be a certain stage in one’s life at which he is 
interested in the collection of postage stamps. 
There is a period at which the child treasures 
these tiny bits of paper; he rifles his father’s 
envelopes, peeling off the stamps in feverish 
anxiety lest they be mutilated. 


He buys small packets, laying down the 
money on some dealer’s counter, pennies care- 
fully saved, nickels and dimes. He sits for long 
minutes looking through counter stock-books, 
selecting a penny stamp here, a three-cent one 
there. His face wears a grave expression. He 
sees a stamp which costs a dime. He must stop 
to figure whether he has enough money to 
buy it. 

An image of his album is clear-cut in his mind. 
Usually unless he is extremely lucky, there are 
a great many unfilled spaces. He buys his 
stamps with a view of filling these empty spaces 
and sometimes with the view of trading with 
his playmates. The boy across the aisle or in 


Deer are of great interest to children, in nature-study lessons 


the next block has a stamp which he wants 
Perhaps if he buys this one, he may be able to 
trade. 


And so it has gone, generation after genera- 
tion. Old stamp albums are still reposing in 
many attics and cupboards. If they could speak, 
no doubt they could tell tales of long hours 
spent in pasting stamps, of eager conversations, 
of youthful dickering and bartering. 


Every day more and more children are be- 
coming stamp collectors. Their numbers are 
amazingly large. It increases constantly. Too 
often this childhood occupation is regarded by 
parents with amused toleration. The children it 
is hoped will soon outgrow the craze. They will 
pass on to other and more profitable amuse- 
ments and occupations and then the stamp 
album will be put away and soon forgotten. 


OWEVER, it is a good sign that in many 

instances this hobby is encouraged by 
thoughtful parents, for they have realized the 
benefits to be derived from it. They regard 
stamp collecting in the light of an extra-cur- 
ricular subject. They know that it whets the 
child’s interest in history, civics, geography and 
biography. 

It stimulates him to ask 
questions of which he might 
not think in the classroom. 
They know that such ques- 
tions will form the “carrying 
over” link so necessary to 
establish between academic 
and general knowledge. 

That educators have rea- 
lized the value of Philately 
is shown by the fact that 
thousands of public schools 
teach philately on a par with 
the study of geography and 
English. 
the subject is not a part of 
the formal curriculum, it is 
sponsored in the form of 
clubs organized under fac- 
ulty supervision and interest. 

Parents and teachers 
‘know, too, the good habits 
which can be 


In schools where 


developed 
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through the systematic collection of 
stamps, and they are eager, too, to assist 
in their formation. Though the child is 
perhaps too young, and this is often the 
case, to be taught the intricacies of wa- 
termarks, perforations, types of paper, 
methods of engraving and printing, and 
the countless other details that the expert 
collector must have at his finger-tips, he 
is not too young to benefit from the habit- 
forming lessons of philately. 

Persistence, neatness, accuracy, balance, 
artistic appreciation, precision, cleanliness 
—all these are traits as equally essential 
to the adult as to the child. 

Some parents may have had trouble in- 
culcating into their child some of these 
habits. If they will but encourage him in 
his passion for stamp collecting, they will 
find many of their difficulties removed. 

If they will guide their child in the assem- 
bling of a collection, they will be more 
than gratified in the results. 

And the child, whether he abandons his 
collection or goes on, learning later how 
to collect and how to specialize, will thank 
his parents for such an interest and guidance. 

In presenting to a child collector a selec- 
tion of stamps, it is advisable to make a small 
selection, for nine chances out of ten, his mind 
cannot digest too much material at one time. 
Rather than give him a packet of one or two 
thousand stamps, it were better to give him a 
few stamps of one country, let him sort, identify, 
clean (if need be) and mount them, learning 
slowly and thoroughly the reasons for which he 
does certain things with them. 

Give him a packet of a thousand stamps, in- 
discriminately mixed, and he is bound to be con- 
fused. He will be tempted to “bite off more than 
he can chew” and that is not wisdom for any 
child or adult. 


N album full of stamps can be one of two 

things: it can be a neatly mounted, well- 
balanced book or it can be slipshod, smudged, 
with dog-eared pages and torn stamps carelessly 
mounted. If any one has been removed, a space 
may be partly torn; there may be a thinned spot 
on the page or on the stamp itself as the result 
of careless removal. 

If care has been exercised and if the child has 
been made to realize that it is “up to him,” his 
album will be a pleasure. 

If he has gone at the job with intelligence, his 
knowledge will grow as he grows and he will 
have developed an interest which may sustain 
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1—Stamps of the Vatican City, 1929 issue 
2—Parliament Millenary issue of Iceland—1930 
3—King Christian IV and X of Denmark—300th Anniversary of 


IV—1924 


—Cuts courtesy R. H. Mower, San Francisco 


him long after other children have discarded 
their collections. He may go on collecting. Then 
he will discard his childhood album. He will 
discard, too, many of the stamps in it. There 
may be a few, though, which he will wish to 
transfer to a real album. 


These few may be the nucleus of a really fine 
collection. This later collection can become the 
hobby of a lifetime. It can become the avoca- 
tion which will give the child, grown to man- 
hood, relief from the pressure of his vocation. 
He will find in his collection the answer to a 
problem; how best to spend his leisure time. 

But whether he continues to collect or not, 
the child whose youthful interest in stamps has 
been intelligently guided and encouraged, will 
have acquired habits which will last him as long 
as he lives. These habits will endure, and will 
be carried over into all other pursuits which the 
man undertakes. 


ESIDES giving birth to habits whose worth 

is beyond dispute, the collection of stamps 
will teach the child the value of money. He will 
realize that if his hard-earned pennies are to be 
spent for his stamps, he must buy only good 
stamps. 

He will be glad to save money for that pur- 
pose and if he realizes that it is not money 
wasted, but, rather, invested, he will have 
learned much. 
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An Activity on Italy 


Asta M. Cutiperc, Teacher, Arcata Elementary School 


NE of the most successful and interesting projects 
carried out in any of my classes was one dealing with 
Italy. Since over half of my sixth graders are of Italian 


parentage, 


make quite an extensive study of that country. 


At the beginning of our study the Italian chil- 
dren were asked to question their parents as fol- 
lows: 

a. From what part of Italy did you come? 

b. Why did you decide to come to America? 


The answers brought to class proved to be 
most interesting, and in some cases amusing as 
well. 


Two of the members of the class had been 
born in Italy, and although they did not remem- 
ber much about the country they were proud 
to point out to the rest of us, their birthplace, 
and to tell us something about the locality from 
which they had come. 


Our study extended over several weeks and 


was correlated with various subjects in the fol- 
lowing ways: 


Geography 
We studied the material on Italy in our text, 
and in other geographical readers. 


History 


A study of the early Roman Empire was made. 
In addition we 
present 


discussed 
day affairs in Italy. 


Composition 


Each member of the class 
wrote several descriptive 
articles about Italian cities 
and places. These were made 
into booklets and were illus- 
trated with pictures cut 
from literature which we 
secured from Italian steam- 
ship lines. 


Literature 


The children who were not 
familiar with that lovable 
character, Pinnoccio, were 
urged to read the books 
which deal with his adven- 
tures. 


Art 


As an art project the class 
worked out a large wall map 
of Italy which they illus- 
trated with freehand draw- 
ings, and pictures cut from 
our descriptive material. 

The contributions of Ra- 
phael, Da Vinci, Botticelli, 


we decided that it would be worthwhile to 





Cellini, and Michael Angelo to art were dis- 
cussed, and pictures of the works of these artists 
were collected and displayed. 

Another activity during the course of our 
project consisted in a display of Italian articles 
such as coins, stamps, dishes, leather goods, etc., 
which the children brought from home to make 
up the exhibit. 


In addition to increasing the pupils’ knowl- 
edge and understanding of Italy and her people, 
I feel that this activity was particularly worth- 
while to those children of Italian descent, since 
it increased their pride and interest in the coun- 
try from which their parents had come. 


* * * 


At the meeting of the Bay Section, California 
Teachers Association, Elmer A. Cave, chairman 
of the Legislative Committee of the Bay Sec- 
tion, presented a long, extremely comprehensive 
discussion of proposed legislation now before 
the California Legislature. 

Each of the bills introduced up to the time of 
the meeting was digested and telling comments 
were added. Superintendent Cave is giving this 
subject very serious consideration. 


Capric landscape in the Tyrol, Italy 
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Educational Interpretation by School Personnel 


ARTHUR F. Corey, Assistant County Superintendent of Schools, Orange County 


EMBERS of the teaching profession 
M are prone to let the director of public 

relations take care of their responsibil- 
ity in educational interpretation. No worker in 
education, whether the janitor or the superin- 
tendent, can in these stirring times evade this 
opportunity. 

No profession has so desirable a position from 
which to reach the public as has the teacher. 
One person in every four is either a pupil or a 
teacher. 

The importance of this group in our national 
life cannot be overestimated, and their influence 
on public opinion, if properly directed, can only 
be imagined. 

The easiest and most effective public relations 
work for any school is that done by the per- 
sonnel of the school itself through actual class- 
room contact with the children, and through the 
many and varied social contacts with the parents. 


Educational Interpretation in the Classroom 


The propriety of educational interpretation in 
the classroom has been seriously questioned by 
some well meaning but short-sighted educators. 
These same school people are those who speak 
of public relations in terms of “publicity” and 


Cattle were the chief wealth of Spanish California 


“propaganda.” A far vision of the problems 
offered by compulsory education in a democ- 
racy, brings conviction of the wisdom of inter- 
preting education to the next generation of par- 
ents while they are now pupils in the schools.. 
The schools will most certainly change, but if 
proper attitudes toward the schools can be de- 
veloped in the minds of the future parents, the 
gravity of the problem will steadily decrease. 

The pupils of our high schools and even of 
the elementary schools should not only be edu- 
cated, but should be given an understanding of 
the aims and methods of that education. The 
only teachers who have attempted this inter- 
pretation are those who have been forced into 
a defensive attitude by public criticism of the 
usefulness of the subject matter they present. 

The high school student who is pursuing Latin 
can usually tell you all about the many uses he 
can later make of this training, while he will be 
very hazy about the objectives and application 
to practical life of such necessary tools as Eng- 
lish or history. 

Teachers must not only interpret to their 
pupils the subject matter they present, but they 
must be able to defend and explain to their 
classes the methods they use. In interpreting 

the administration of our 
schools, a fine piece of work 
can be done in arithmetic 
classes. No better material 
can be found for the study 
ef graphical representation 
or for practice in arithmetic 
computation than govern- 
mental costs and tax 
methods. 


Interpretation Through 
Social Contacts 

This material gives any 
wise teacher an admirable 
opportunity to interpret 
school finance in terms un- 
derstandable to pupils and 
parents. Such teaching is not 
propaganda. It is the dis- 
charge of an obligation to 
the people. 


Every teacher has a group 
of friends whose confidence 
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offers opportunity for straightforward explana- 
tion of misunderstood educational facts and 
problems. The teaching force in any small city 
will contact personally, through membership and 
active participation, the churches, the lodges, the 
service clubs, the womens club and the chamber 
of commerce. These connections offer unlim- 
ited opportunity to give correct educational in- 
formation to the public in an effective and un- 
ostensive manner. 


BVIOUSLY the teacher must have accu- 
O rate information if interpretation of this 
kind is to be successful. Calvin Ryan lists some 
pertinent facts which every teacher should know 
to be of assistance in such a program}. 


a. Tax rates for various governmental agen- 
cies, including the schools. 

b. The costs of education in the local school 
and a comparison of the cost in general. 

e. The relation of school attendance to finance. 


d. Average teachers salaries for the local 
schools, county and state. 


e. The purposes and methods of bonding for 
school building purposes, 

There may be, of course, other important facts 
to be considered essential, depending upon local 
conditions and problems. If such facts were 
intelligently given when an appropriate situation 
arose, the cumulative result of the many social 
contacts made by teachers would be soon 
apparent. 


School people are recognizing the significance 

of the parent-teacher movement as a factor in 
a public relations program. 
A good P.-T. A. offers a 
neucleus of parent co-opera- 
tion which makes easier the 
taking of any school problem 
to the people. 


Some _ associations have 
attempted to dictate policies 
to the school.- Usually such 
disturbing situations ' have 
arisen because of weak or 
unwise leadership on the 
part of some principal or 
superintendent. The admin- 
istrator who frowns on the 
P.-T. A. is one who has 
small confidence in his own 
ability in leadership. When 
a P.-T. A. fails it is a seri- 


1. Calvin Ryan, High 
School Teacher 1:98-99 Mar. 
"31 “Teachers in a Public 
Relation Program.” 
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ous reflection upon the school people who are a 
part of it. 


HIS year the parent-teacher group is ap- 

parently more generally accepting the 
challenge of educational interpretation than are 
many of the teachers themselves. The official 
publications of the organization are of a char- 
acter to compare favorably with professional 
educational journals. 


Few newspapers will turn down a P.-T. A, 
story. School people must assist in making 
things happen at these meetings which will not 
only be good news but which will tell the story 
of the schools. As a characteristic example of 
what is being done in many places, one might 
note with profit the program of one association 
for this year. 


Bringing the People to the School 


Each meeting is arranged about one of the 
objectives of education. Each program features 
a twenty-minute talk by some person who quali- 
fies as an expert in the field, and is augmented 
by a short talk by some teacher who exhibits 
the concrete evidence, with children and mate- 
rials, of what is being done in the school to 
satisfy the objective under discussion. 

The objectives used for programs were health, 
the tool subjects, training for leisure, character 
training, and worthy home membership. 


If a school is doing good work, it is desirable 
to bring the parents to school often. The easiest 


Little children delight in observing baby ducklings 
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way to explain to parents what is going on in 
school is to let them see it. 

Unfortunately the parents who need the most 
interpretation visit school most infrequently. 
Various methods have been devised to bring the 
parents to the schools. 


One principal urged his P.-T. A. to appoint a 
special visitation committee for one day each 
month. This committee rode with the children 
to school on the bus, played with them, ate with 
them, studied with them, and then reported their 
day at the subsequent meeting of the association. 


The Parents Learn by Doing 


One wide awake intermediate school faculty 
brought the parents to school for a whole eve- 
ning. The affair was widely advertised and 
brought a large crowd. The regular schedule 
was operated with shortened periods, with the 
parents attending the classes which the children 
attended during the day. 

The teachers outlined in each class the objec- 
tives for the year, and then took up a lesson just 
as they would have done for the children. The 
schedule concluded with an assembly period of 
entertainment by various school organizations. 


A group of elementary teachers in a small 
town faced the problem of public relations 
squarely, and decided that the parents needed to 
be told clearly and logically why the schools do 
not operate just as they did in previous genera- 
tions. They decided to dramatize the material. 

The stage was divided into two parts. One- 
half of the stage was used to depict the THEN 
in education, and on the other half was shown 
the NOW in education. 


EGINNING with the kindergarten; and go- 

ing on through primary method, arithmetic, 
language, spelling, art and music; the compari- 
son was carefully worked out. 

The emphasis in the older education was, of 
course, placed on formality, and in the drama- 
tization of the modern school the emphasis was 
placed on function and appreciation. 


School Men and the Service Clubs 


The teachers and pupils were used in the 
various scenes, with one teacher being respon- 
sible for each scene. The interest was easily 
aroused and the children quickly caught the 
idea. The possibilities for variation of this idea 
are great. 

Phillip Lovejoy?, assistant secretary of Rotary 


2. Phillip Lovejoy, Nations Schools 8:84 "31 
“How the Service elub can further the work of 
the schools.” 


International, has consistently pointed in his 
writings to the possibilities for educational inter- 
pretation through the service clubs. Kiwanis 
International has adopted for a special objective 
for 1933, “the conservation of adequate educa- 
tional facilities for our children.” 


Every service club has from one to three edu- 
cational programs during the year and the mem- 
bers look to the educator in their midst for ex- 
planation and advice concerning educational 
matters. These organizations offer representa- 
tive groups of citizens whose educational atti- 
tudes are of great importance to the schools. 

Twenty service clubs in Orange county re- 
cently submitted to a test of educational infor- 
mation prepared by the author, and their en- 
thusiastic response and deep interest is in- 
dicative of their desire to learn more of the 
methods and principles of education. 


Special Employees Also Interpreters 


Often the janitor, gardener, nurse, secretary 
or other non-professional employees are not con- 
sidered as part of the public contact group in 
the school. More attention should be given to 
guarantee a thorough understanding of school 
policies and problems among this class of edu- 
cational workers. 


Establishing proper public attitudes toward 
the schools is after all not complicated or 
mysterious. When all school people awake to 
the necessity of continuous public contact the 
problem is nearly solved. The classroom teacher 
must assume her share of public relations 
responsibility. Our schools are being seriously 
challenged. If every school person accepts the 
challenge, the children need suffer no serious 
decrease of educational opportunity. 


* * * 


Pathways in Science is a new series by Pro- 
fessor G. S. Craig of Columbia University and a 
group of collaborators. Book I of this course for 
elementary schools is entitled, “We Look About 
Us,” and is accompanied by a teachers manual 
which treats first grade science in a profession- 
alized manner. 


The stories are, for the most part, actual rec- 
ords of the experiences of real children. The 
publisher is Ginn and Company. 


WANT A STEADY JOB? 
$1,260 to $3,400 a year 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United States 
Government? Teachers have a big advantage because of 
their training and education. Hundreds future appointments. 
These have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. J177, Rochester, 

Y., for free list of positions for teachers, and full par- 


ticulars telling you how to get them. 





SUEUR RA 


27th ANNUAL 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 26-August 4, 1933 


RT COURSES—Color, design, dynamic sym- 

metry, figure sketch, freehand and mechan- 
ical drawing, pen-and-ink, stagecraft, advertising 
art, water color, etc. 


Cc COURSES—Art metal, pottery, bas- 
ketry, loom weaving, textile handicrafts, 
primary construction. 


Beautiful campus . . . Delightful summer 
climate . . . Moderate tuition fees .:. 
State-accredited instruction. 


Write for Summer Session circular ‘‘E’’ 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
Broadway at College Avenue 


OAKLAND,CALIFORNIA 


Tap a Wire 


MyrtL_e Crow.ey Force, English Department 
University High School, West Los Angeles 


(Suggested by the California Secondary School Principals 
State Annual Convention Daily.) 


ot fail to train intelligence,” 
The college president said. 

“You substitute stupidity 

And prejudice instead.” 


“No time for thought or energy 
Remembering the past, 
Teachers become automatons,” 
Cries Newlin, quite aghast. 


“You vaccinate our youth,” says 
one 
“Against all normal thinking. 
The schools are cowardly and 
base 
In fearful depths are sinking.” 
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“Alas! all thought is sterilized,” 
Says Norman Thomas plainly. 
“The millions that you graduate 
Can’t solve our problems sanely. 


“These pampered morons let things drift 
Whilst misery we are facing, 

Whilst unemployment menaces 

And man is rainbow-chasing. 


“Participate in civil life, 

Be practical in planning, 

Assert your right to pull your weight, 
All non-essentials banning. 


“You educators are supine 
Before corruption forces. 
Your human output likewise is, 
For futile are your courses.” 


Thus educators are rebuffed 

By Edward Riesner sadly. 

McAndrews says, “You play with facts, 
And meet the issue badly.” 


To all these words of woe and blame 
John Dewey adds a warning. 

“You tend toward superficial things, 
While culture real you’re scorning.” 


A cog within the huge machine 
With many burdens bearing; 
How can a teacher always be 
Infallible—unerring? 


Oh, harassed God of pedagogues 
This plea to you I send, 

That I may be all things to all, 
A teacher, mentor, friend, 


A Civic sage, a critic bold, 
A hero strong and fine, 
Tap me a wire directly to 
Intelligence Divine! 


A scene on the campus of Stanford University, at Palo Alto 
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cAn outstanding collection of teachers illustrative 
reference material 


THE ART AGES 


by Pedro J. Lemos 


Your teaching time is too valuable to spend in duplicating what has 
already been done for you. This is an unwritten law in the business world 
and no successful business ever wastes the valuable time of its workers in 
duplicating information which has been prepared by others—it buys it 
because it is cheaper. 


Here is what this ART AGES collection will do for you. You can refer to 
its pages and find costumes, architectural decorations, weapons, implements 
and furniture for any of the 10 Great Art Periods. It saves you hunting 
through histories, art chronicles and encyclopedias. Its handy plates fit 
into each art lesson based on an historical background which you teach. 


Questions like these may be answered from the plates: 

What kind of a house did the Romans live in? 

What kind of special designs did the Saracens develop? 

What is one of the world’s masterpieces of architecture in 
the Gothic period? 

What is the difference between the Romanesque and Byzan- 
tine periods which flourished at the same time? 

Why did they have steep roofs in the examples of Gothic 
houses and flat roofs on the Egyptian houses? (That 
question fits the geography lesson also.) 

During what period was America discovered? 


You can ge on almost endlessly finding answers to historical questions on 
art, history and geography because these 40 plates are the result of nearly 
400 hours of research, checking and rechecking, in order to fit them for 
school use. 


The 40 plates—they are large—10” x 14”—are divided into 4 groups—one 
for costumes, one for architectural decorations, one for an architectural 
masterpiece of each period, and one showing the common objects—the 
house, the weapons, the implements and the iacreeee. A six-page folder 
of historical notes gives you concise information in talking to your class. 


Here is something you can use, which will make art lessons twice as 
interesting, yet can be purchased at one-tenth what it would cost you to 
gather the materially personally. 


You take no risk. Try the collection this way—send your check or mone 
order for $4.75—if after 30 days you feel that you can afford to teac 
without its help—then return it and your money will be refunded. 


Order from 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


64 Printers Building Worcester, Massachusetts 
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Hokkus from the Desert 


Winnie Mae Mackey, Instruction Supervisor 
Imperial County, El Centro 


Creative education is not limited to selected 
groups of gifted children, to the wealthy cities, or 
to “high places”—for out of an unselected, un- 
graded room in a flat desert country below sea 
level come these delightful Japanese hokkus. 
Created by fourth, fifth, and sixth grades under 
the direction of Mrs. Hester Parsons, teacher of 
Dixieland school, they reflect the beauty of spring 
and a flowering desert. 


Japanese hokkus are non-rhyming picture 
poems of 17 syllables. They do not need to be 
full sentences; sometimes they are phrases or 
clauses. The pictures are usually about Fiji- 
yama, kites, cherry trees, birds, and lakes. The 
Japanese people tie hokkus on the cherry trees 
when they are in bloom. 


’Mid the cherry bloom, a bird watching people put 
verses on the trees. 


Beautiful flowers, trees, a bubbling brook and 
birds are like Paradise. 


A small house by the lake by Mount Fujiyama. 


As I was sitting under a cherry tree, some little 
birds came and ate from my hand. 


A little trout in the clear, cool water of brook. 


The grass is growing and the birds are singing on 
the cherry trees. 


The cherry tree is all in bloom and the children 
are playing under it. 


The cherries are ripe and the birds are singing 
their sweet melodies. 


A pretty thing is to hear singing birds among 
flowers and green trees. 


The holidays are here and the children are play- 
ing with kites and fish. 


According to L’Ecole et La Vie, published in 
Paris, a teaching position at Souhesmes, France, 
was held successfully by Nicholas Grandjean 
(1821 to 1867), his son, Prosper (1867 to 1899), 
and his grandson, Charles (1899 to 1925), a total 
of 104 years. Is this a record? 


Parlier Trustees Take Stand 


HE board of trustees of the Parlier union 
high school district has recently addressed 
members of the California Legislature, and em- 
phatically opposed any legislation that proposes 
to: 
1. Decrease the amount of state and county 
aid for schools. 


2. Decrease the budgetary powers of local 
boards of trustees. 


3. Decrease the supervision of rural schools, 


4. Decrease the adult and continuation educa- 
tion program. 

5. Decrease the upper age of compulsory edu- 
cation. 

6. Decrease the building up of a uniform state 
system of education, with equal opportunities for 
all the children of the state, and adequate oppor- 
tunities for self-improvement of citizens re- 
gardless of age. 


7. Violate the permanent school fund trust. 
8. Interfere with student stores. 


The Parlier board emphatically favors any 
legislation that will tend to: 


1. Bring about a fairer distribution of tax 
burdens, 


2. Produce economies in other departments 
of government similar to the economies that 
have already been effected in the schools. 


3. Increase state support of schools, with a 
corresponding decrease in county and district 
support. 


4. Re-organize the state board and depart- 
ment of education with complete elimination of 
political influence. 


Two to Six is a very practical little book of 
suggestions for parents of young children by 
Rose H. Alschule and the pre-primary faculty 
of the Winnetka public schools; published by 
the William Morrow Company, 386 Fourth ave- 
nue, New York City, 160 pages; price $1.50. This 
company has published numerous admirable 
books for modern parents. 


Hotel Whitcomb 


(At Civic Center) 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Single room with bath. $2.50; $3.00; $3.50 


Double room with bath........$4.00; $5.00; $6.00 
Two rooms, bath between, 4 persons $7.00; $8.00 


Dining Room—Coffee Tavern 


Garage under sa under same roof 


WOODS-DRURY CC CO., Operators 
WILLIAM TAYLOR F HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE NEW 
SILENT READERS 


For Supplementary Use 
Do you like to see eyes sparkling with 
interest during the reading hour? Al- 
though this is a work-type activity 
series, the units are so interesting that 
pupils read for sheer enjoyment. Spe- 
cific skills for reading different kinds 
of material are taught automatically. 
The Series: Pre-Primer, Tots and Toys; 
Primer, Pets and Playmates; I, Growi ; 
Il, New Friends; II, The Wonder World; WV 
Tee ear TDi ta 
vil, The Round-Up. : 

Write for full Information 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Represented by W. CAIRNS HARPER 
149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco 


A new and timely approach to 
Industrial and Commercial Geography 


'THE NATIONS 
AT WORK 


Packard—Sinnott—Overton 


Gives a complete industrial picture of 
each of the principal nations of the 
world, viewing the nations not as sep- 
arate entities producing only for their 
own needs, but as component mem- 
bers of the great world community. 


Up-to-the-minute factual and 
statistical material. 


Unit-plan organization. 
Simple, enjoyable style. 
More than 600 illustrated subjects — part 
of the learning equipment. Many maps, in- 
cluding eight large two-page maps in color. 
Price $1.72 


| THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


350 Mission Street SAN FRANCISCO 


Gre¢¢s-Rowell 


HEALTH 
STUDIES 


For grades 7-8 


The experimental method 
of this new health series is 
revolutionary in health 
teaching, but you will find 
it thoroughly practical and 
easy to follow. Health edu- 
cation is no longer a thing 
simply to read about: it is 
something in which the 
child takes an active part. 
He has opportunity to ex- 
perience and to find out 
for himself. 


Book I: Home and Community 
Book II: Personal Health 


END for our com- 
plete illustrated 
pamphlet explaining 
this new type of health 


instruction. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
149 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California 
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What Is Left? 
L. O. Cute*, Head of Commercial Department 
Fullerton District Junior College 
V E school teachers are quite like other 
folks. We have similar likes and dis- 
likes. Our joys and sorrows are closely parallel 
to those of other people. Our ambitions and 
hopes reach about the same heights. Even our 


economic problems are akin to those of the 
common run of humanity. 


Little wonder it is, indeed, that we are suffer- 
ing at this time with the same type of maladies 
that haunt the rest of the good folks. Tax de- 
linquencies throw a scare-into all of us. Rumors 
emanating from executive offices soon grow to 
dreadful tales. Elimination of small classes and 
special work assume terrible proportions. Merg- 
ing of courses ‘and subject-matter spell sure 
destruction for many of us. 


And yet, when all is said and done, just what 
is the truth back of all of it? No board of edu- 
cation, be it state*or local, is knowingly plan- 
ning a thing that will be destructive to us, or 
the best interests of the schools: 


No thinking taxpayer, however pressed he 
may be, actually urges the elimination of school 
essentials . . . scarcely a single agency in the 
land is attacking the values or the fundamental 
ideals of education! 


What is left? Not everything, but most every- 
thing. The same boys and girls are here await- 
ing us. The same lives are ready for our mold- 
ing. The ideals we have stood for are still be- 
fore us, and our personal goals remain constant. 


In our immediate families we have the same 
loved ones to sustain. In our communities we 
have the same friends to cheer us on. In our- 
selves we have the same self-respect to keep. 


There is much that is left. Possibly we have 
indulged in extravagances in our schools. There, 
as in other things, we must learn to economize. 
It may be that some things——a few,—may be 
eliminated, but we must make adjustments. 
Many people are reported out of employment, 
but still many more are at work. Trained folks 
are in the majority of positions that are still 
being filled. Good teachers like other good 
workmen are being sought or retained. 


Let’s keep our pep. Our communities need 


*Mr. Culp is president of Southern California 
Commercial Teachers Association, and has held 
several important positions in other capacities 
in state organizations. 
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it. Our student friends need it. We need it, 
There is much left of the things we have cher- 
ished in the past. 

Let’s fight, let’s be loyal, and above all, let's 
be considerate in this period of re-adjustments, 

Then for most of us things will be better 
than we expected, and for all of us, it is a safe 
bet that not all of the bad things we anticipate 
will ever happen. There is much left! 


* * * 


Snow-Bound in California 


Horace W. Moore, Principal 
Bishop Union High School 


ORNING of January 19, students and resi- 

dents of Bishop Union High School district 
found themselves snow-bound. No logical rea- 
soning was needed to prove to the students and 
faculty they were snow-bound and there would 
be no school for several days. The proof was 
demonstrated a8 soon as any one attempted to 
get to school wading snow which was measured 
at varying depths from 58 to 62 inches. 


The students and faculty missed 12 days of 
school, The forced vacation gave ample time for 
snow sports, of which there were many. 

The days lost from school will be made up, 
although it will place the closing of school and 
graduation more than a week later. The date 
has been set for June 8. 


& * * 


California Schoolmasters Club 


ALIFORNIA Schoolmasters Club will hold its 

spring dinner on Saturday, April 22, at 6:15 
p. m., at the Athens Club, Twelfth and Clay 
Streets, Oakland. Price per plate $1.25. 

The guest of honor and speaker wlil be Dr. 
Grayson N. Kefauver, Dean-elect, School of 
Education, Stanford University. 

Make reservations through your principal who 
will forward same to Clyde S, Yerge, secretary, 
1025 Second Avenue, Oakland. 


In the Measurement and Adjustment Series, 
edited by Lewis M. Terman, the World Book 
Company has recently brought out “Classroom 
Organization and Management” by Dr. Frede- 
rick S. Breed of University of Chicago. 

This volume of nearly 500 pages is a most 
valuable handbook for the classroom teacher. 


* * + 


The board of trustees and faculty of Redondo 
Union High School recently had a dinner and 
party of 300 persons, in honor of George H. 
Anderson, who is completing his twenty - fifth 
year of consecutive service on the board of trus- 
tees of that school. Invitations were extended 
to civic leaders and citizens of the entire union 
high school district to join in the celebration. 
Many tributes wére paid to Mr. Anderson’s faith- 
ful and valuable civic service. 
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Radio Broadcast Program 


IGH school and junior college principals 

throughout California are asked by Vierling 
Kersey, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, to co-operate in the forthcoming series of 
educational broadcasts entitled “The Youth 
Forum.” 

The series, which continues for eight succes- 
sive Mondays concluding May 15, is through sta- 
tion KYA at 12:15 noon. The programs, 15 min- 
utes each in length, have been arranged by the 
State Department of Education in collaboration 
with the San Francisco Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. Kersey will introduce the programs, On 
April 3 “Engineering, a Field to Enter,” will be 
presented by H. J. Brunnier. The April 16 pro- 
gram will be “Why Business Men are Interested 
in the Problems of Youth’ by Francis V. 
Keesling, general chairman of the committee. 

“The Romance of Publicity” by John Cuddy, 
executive director of California’s Incorporated, 
will be broadcast on April 17. Dr. O. H, Black- 
man, Stanford University, will speak on “Voca- 
tional Possibilities in the Field of Publicity” on 
April 24. 

The concluding program, May 15, will be given 
by Professor Benjamin E. Mallory of the Uni- 
versity of California on “New Occupations and 
New Outlets for Employment.” 

The nature of the programs is especially suited 
for these times and the outstanding speakers 
who will present them would seem to make it 
worthwhile to arrange “listening groups’ in 
the schools throughout the state. 


What is the truth about chewing 
Does it affect health? 
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Almond Crunch 


Oh How Good! 


HAT first crunchy bite of chocolate 

coated, buttery flavored almond brittle. 
Its salt tanged crispiness, filled with fresh, 
sweet almonds and the whole dipped 
thickly in smooth brown chocolate makes 
it a perfect luncheon dessert. And as a 
“pick-me-up” about three in the afternoon 
it has no equal. 


Get a dozen assorted at your favorite store 


Look for the “Saylor Maid” 


um ? 


TEACHERS want to impart truths. Honest manufacturers desire to 


state truths. But practically all that anyone has known about chewing 


gum up to within a few years ago is that it is wholesome and pleasur- 


Forward Looking 


business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
all upon great Universities 
tomake impartial investiga- 
tions of their product. Re- 
sults of such research form 
the basis of our advertising. 
What you read over our 
tignature about chewing 
gum, you can believe. 


The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 


N.8 


able. Now scientific discoveries are throwing a new light on the im- 
portant relation of chewing gum to mouth health. And experiments 
point to the fact that by enjoying a fresh stick of gum five to ten 
minutes after at least two meals a day, you can help lessen decay of 


teeth and reduce formation of tartar. There is a reason, a time and 


place for Chewing gum. 


Four Factors That Help Teeth Last a Lifetime Are Proper Nutrition, 
Dentist’s Care, Personal Care, and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 
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INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS 


HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


FIFTH AT SPRING, LOS ANGELES 


Official Hotel Headquarters 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Special 
Room 
Rates 

to 
Teachers 


$2.50 
Single 


$4.00 
Double 
with Bath 


Reduced 
Rates 


Coffee 
Shop 


Cafeteria 


Main 
Dining 
Room 


GARAGE IN CONNECTION 
Cars called for and delivered to our entrances 
without charge 


Alexandria Hotel Company 


BE. C. EPPLEY 


CHARLES B. HAMILTON 


Presidens Vice-President end Managing Directer 


MURRAY WOLLMAN 


perating Manager 


FAY BR. SMALLEY 
Executive Assistant Manager 


rt ee 
RORTHERE|E 
sti Reg a 


JACKSON 


LVD..DEARBCRN 


& QUINCY STS 


CHICAGO 


New 

Low Rates 
ROOMS $2.50 Up 
ROOMS $3.50 Up 
Parlor suites at equally 


attractive prices. 


400 Rooms 400 Baths 


for 
teachers 


in Chicago for business 

or recreation—who like 

to stay “in the midst of things.” 
Headquarters 

of Service Bureau of State Teach 

ers’ Associations. 

Enjoy spacious accommodations 

and gracious hospitality at rhe 

Great Northera Hotel io the 
heart of Chicago’s “loop.” 


A la carte service at sensible prices. 


Vlee Presiden! sad Wernager 


Garage opposite Quincy Street entrance 


Grill Reom 
reno pesmi nos Hp 
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BOOKS 


JEREMIAH 


By Wutuam M. Cup 
Author of ““Tumba of Torrey Pines” 

The story of Jeremiah—A Big Blue Cat. 96 pag 
32 beautifully colored illustrations. Checked with 
latest vocabulary studies. Grade placement 1A to 
2A. A supplemental reader that is different and oj 
intense appeal to children. 

Price 80 cents. In quantity, 64 cents F. O. B. San Franciscs, 


Western Nature Science Series 
THIRD GRADE 


THE INDIANS’ GARDEN 


By C. A. Marcy 
District Superintendent Manhattan Beach Schools 
University of California Extension Lecturer in Nature Study 


and Frrane L. Marcy 
The first book gives to the child an idea of thos 
things of Nature with which the Indians came in 
contact on land and sea. 
Price $1.00 List. In quantity, 80 cents F. O. B. San Francine. 


FOURTH GRADE 


THE PADRES' GARDEN 
By C. A. Marcy 
The second book continues the thought with telling 
the story of what the Padres found and brought to 
the Western shore. 
Price $1.00 List. In quantity, 80 cents F. O. B. San Francie. 


FIFTH GRADE 
THE PIONEERS’ PATHWAY 


By Mas Jounson Corwin 
Science Department, Phineas Banning Jr.-Sr. High School 
‘ Les Angeles 
The third book gives a description of the trees and 
flowers which are found along Western pathways. 
Price $1.00 List. In quantity, 80 cents F. O. B. San Francixs. 


SIXTH GRADE 
TRAILS TODAY 


By Watunc Corwin 
Science Department, San Diego High School, San Diego 
The fourth book emphasizes the animals of land 
and sea on the Western coast. 
Price $1.00 List. In quantity, 80 cents F. O. B. San Franclae. 
These readers tie up with Social Science, as they 
describe things of Nature that affected the lives of 
the people in the periods studied in the grades for 
which the books are intended. 


) 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 
Books in Quantity at Wholesale Prices 
609 Mission Street 
San Francisco, California 


Specializing in Books of Various Eastern Companies 
PusuisHer of WESTERN JOURNAL oF EpucatTION 
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C. T. A. Southern Section 


Teaching Staffs Enrolled 100% in C. T. A. 
. for 1933 


NEWS 


Economic Illiteracy 


As of March 10, 1933 
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* Asterisk indicates one-teacher school 


Imperial County 
Calipatria Elementary 
and High 
El Centro 
Lincoln 


Inyo County 
Aberdeen* 
Bishop Union 
Cartago* 
Darwin* 
Independence 
Keeler 
Lone Pine 
Milton* 
Olancha* 


Los Angeles County 

Alhambra 
Emery Park 
Fremont 
Ynez 

Burbank 
Emerson 
Lincoln 
McKinley 
Miller 

Covina 
Merwin 

Palmdale 

Long Beach 
U. S. Grant 
Frances Willard 

Orange County 

Brea 

El Modena 

El Toro 

Fountain Valley 


Santa Barbara County 
Casmalia* 
Honda* 
Santa Maria 
Elementary 
Solvang 
Santa Barbara City 
Santa Barbara 
Junior High School 
La Cumbre Junior 
High School 
Riverside County 
Antelope* 
Eden* 


San Bernardino County 
Wrightwood* 

San Bernardino City 
Meadowbrook 

San Diego County 
Bonsall Union 
Carlsbad Union 
Jamul 
Miramar* 


Ventura County 


McKinley 

Eastside 

Eastside High 
School 


Owenyo* 

Pleasant Valley* 

Round Valley* 

West Bishop 

Bishop Union High 
School 

Lone Pine Union High 
School 

County Office 


Whittier Elementary 
and High 
Avalon Junior- 
Senior High School 
Continuation High 
School 
Los Angeles City 
15th Street School 
Hillside 
Pasadena 
Arroyo Seco 
South Pasadena 
Las Flores 
Marengo 
Oneonta 


Orange Union High 
School 

San Juan Capistrano 
Union High School 


Franklin 
Garfield 
Harding 
Jefferson 
Lincoln 
McKinley 
Peabody 
Roosevelt 
Wilson 


San Onofre* 
Grossmont Union 
High School 


Eliseo* 


Must Go 


Junior Business Education has been 
too much concerned with clerical 
skill training,” says one of this coun- 
try’s clearest-thinking commercial 
educators. “The new type of junior 
business must emphasize, instead, 
the Economics of Business.” 


ose 


“General Business 
Science’ Shows 


the Way 


Through the content and accom- 
panying projects of General Business 
Science (Jones, Bertschi, and Holts- 
claw), the young adolescent learns 
how to interpret and conform with 
the customs and practices of modern 
business and how to use business 
services to further his own and his 
community’s economic welfare. 
General Business Science devotes no time | 
to the development of relatively unimpor- 


tant clerical skills for which the young ad- 
olescent mind will have almost no immediate 


use, because of the extended period of com- jj 


pulsory education and the closing of the {ij 
doors of business to youth of school age. 

A clerical training course violates the |} 

accepted philosophy of the junior high jj 
school movement and is directly opposed to 
the present trends in junior high school 
development. 
_ Liberal exchange terms for your present |} 
junior business training texts make the cost 
of the adoption of General Business Science 
very low. 

Write our nearest office at once for com- 
plete information about the three Parts of 
General Business Science, its project 
free unit tests and teaching outline 
one-, two-, and three-semester course. 


THE GREGG 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO LONDON SYDNEY 


Gregg Bo 





ads, | | 
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A Venerable 
Rural School 


RS. MAY B. WILES, primary 
M supervisor, Sacramento County, 
has sent us an interesting series of 
pictures of the Ney School, a one- 
room rural school near Folsom. 

The accompanying picture shows 
the building, which was erected in 
1884. Next year it will celebrate its 
50th anniversary. 

The teacher, Carrie T. Darrington, 
of Folsom, is teaching her fourth consecutive 
term. She has beautified the school grounds 
with trees, shrubs and flowers. 

One of the original settlers in this region, 
George K. Ney, came to California with the big 
gold rush and was a miner in Placer County. 
Later he bought 10,000 acres and raised sheep 


D. Appleton and Company have recently 
brought out two interesting volumes for children 
and young people. Winged Moccasins, by Abbie 
Grosvenor, is a vivid tale of the adventurous 
Mound-builders, with many illustrations adapted 
from original Mound-builders drawings. 300 
pages; $2.00. Deborah’s Discovery, by Gladys 
Blake, is a well-written mystery tale of old Vir- 
ginia. 300 pages: $2.00. 


The Right Book For the Right Child is a 
highly-recommended, graded, buying list of 
children’s books published by John Day Com- 
pany, New York City, 375 pages, price $2.50. 

The books in this excellent volume have been 
Selected and an- 
notated by a sub- 
committee of the 
committee on 
library work with 
children of Ameri- 
can Library Asso- 
ciation, under chair- 
manship of Mary S. 

Wilkinson, director 2 
of work with chil- ¥ 
dren, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, Balti- 
more. 

The books have 
been graded by the 
research depart- 
ment of Winnetka public schools under super- 
vision of Vivian Weedon, director of research 
department, and Carleton Washburne, superin- 
tendent of schools, 
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The Ney School, built in 1884 


and cattle. He gave the ground on which the 
school house was built and contributed to the 
building fund, so the school was named in his 
honor. 

It is the oldest one-room school in continuous 
service in Sacramento County and is in a good 
state of preservation, with attractive grounds. 


The Plucky Oyster 


ZELMA FLANAGIN, Redlands 


: WAS mighty hard I know, 


Bitter and full of woe, 

The thing you met today 

As you bravely made your way. 
Nothing seems worth the while 
And it’s all you can do to smile. 


But, the Oyster, though he’s ever so small 
And never counts much at all, 

He takes the very hardest bit 

And with just ever so much pluck and grit 
He keeps it all to his private self 

Until he’s made it a thing of wealth. 


Now, perhaps I may be wrong, 
Yet it certainly seems to me 
If an Oyster can do it why so can we 
Hide our heartache and our pain, 
And bring back beauty and joy again 
Till we’re richer far with more precious store 
Than we ever had in the days before. 
* oS * 


New Zealand Educational Institute will cele- 
brate its jubilee at its annual meeting in May. 
During the period of its existence, this organi- 
zation has achieved a marked success. It has 
organized a substantial legal defense fund, an 
extensive and useful benevolent fund, and has 
united the efforts of the teachers of New Zealand 
for educational progress. 
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A SUMMER YOU'LL NEVER FORGET 


—if you spend it at the 
Arizona State Teachers 
College at Flagstaff. 

It’s always cool at the 
Arizona State Teachers 
College in Flagstaff ... 
7,000 feet above the level 
of the sea. 

The center of America’s 
most famous vacation land, it 
offers the summer student 
unparalleled opportunity for 
vacation as well as study. 
The Grand Canyon, the Petrified Forest, Painted Desert, Rainbow Arch, 
Kaibab Forest, Oak Creek Canyon, the Hopi Villages, and the Navajo country 

.. a chain of beautiful mountain lakes ....mesa....and desert.... All 

within easy motoring distance of the campus. 


Summer students on San Francisco Peaks, Elevation 13,000 


The Arizona State Teachers College at Flagstaff is 
WRITE—for Illustrated S 
Selkiahe unk dep sana 06 fully accredited and a Teachers College of the first class, 
dormitories and cottages. offering a wide variety of upper and lower division 
Gravy Gammace, President courses leading to the bachelor’s degree. 


ome State Teachers oe TWO SESSIONS: 
CSTAFF RIZONA JUNE 6—JULY 7 JULY 8—AUGUST 11 


SIERRA SUMMER SCHOOL 


SUMMER SESSION 
of the FRESNO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE held at 
HUNTINGTON LAKE, CALIFORNIA 
June 26 to Aucust 4, 1933 
BIOLOGICAL FIELp Trip, AuGcust 7-18 


One of the unique summer schools of the United States. Located in the Sierra Nevada 
at an elevation of 7000 feet in a region of great scenic beauty. The summer climate is 
cool and invigorating and nearly rainless. Unusual opportunities are offered in swim- 
ming, boating, horseback riding and hiking. 


A strong faculty offers a wide variety of courses in 
ART EDUCATION MUSIC HISTORY 
BIOLOGY ENGLISH PHYSICAL EDUCATION SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Prices on all living accommodations have been materially reduced for the coming 
summer. Public camp grounds are provided on which no charge is made for camping. 


The summer school bulletin will be issued about May lst 
A copy will be sent on request 


Address: W. B. GIVENS, Dean of Summer Session 
FRESNO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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NEW Kind of Primary 
A Reading Service 


GURRICUL 
FOUNDATI 
SERIES 


DR. WILLIAM S. GRAY 
The University of Chicago 
Directing Editor 


A group of specialized books for the 
first three grades that build a readin 
foundation for the content subjects suc 
as arithmetic, hygiene and health, art 
appreciation, social science, at the same 
time enriching the child's experience in 


each field. 


NUMBER STORIES 
HEALTH STORIES 
ART STORIES 


(Others in preparation) 
Order from 

California School Book Depository 

149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


SCOTT, FORESMAN and COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 


LSaNOad NO LNAS AIGV1ID NOILVNYOANI GF1NVLAG 


California Teachers Association 


Board of Directors 
Willard E. Givens, President 
City Superintendent of Schools 
102!5 Second Avenue 
Oakland 
Paul E. Stewart, Vice-President 
City Superintendent of Schools 
1235 Chapala Street 
Santa Barbara 
Walter L. Bachrodt 
City Superintendent of Schools 
High School Building 
San Jose 
Robert L. Bird 
County Superintendent of Schools 
P. O. Box 730 
San Luis Obispo 
George C. Bush 
District Superintendent of Schools 
1327 Diamond Avenue 
South Pasadena 
E. I. Cook 
Sacramento Junior College 
Sacramento 
Clarence W. Edwards 
County Superintendent of Schools 
253 Holland Building 
Fresno 
Roy Good 
District Superintendent of Schools 
Fort Brage 
John A. Sexson 
City Superintendent of Schools 
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820 East Walnut Street 
Pasadena 


Section Officers 


Bay 
Edgar E. Muller, President 
Principal, Westlake Junior High School 
Oakland 
Earl G. Gridley, Secretary 
Room 1, 2163 Center Street 
Berkeley 


Central Coast 
Mrs. Gladys R. Sollers, President 
Senior High School 
San Luis Obispo 
T. S. MacQuiddy, Secretary 
District Superintendent of Schools 
High School 
Watsonville 


Central 
W. N. Davis, President 
District Superintendent of Schools 
Dinuba 
Louis P. Linn, Secretary 
Principal, Washington Union High School 
Route 6, Box 100 
Fresno 


North Coast 
John W. Hardwick, President 
Principal, Fortuna Elementary School 
Fortuna 
Miss Shirley A. Perry, Secretary 
Teacher, Union High School 
Ukiah 


Northern 
J. Russell Croad, President 
Principal, Sierra Elementary School 
Sacramento 
Mrs. Portia F. Moss, Secretary 
County Superintendent of Schools 
Auburn 


Southern 
Henry 0. Dyck, President 

234 Venice Boulevard 

Los Angeles 
F. L. Thurston, Secretary 

307 Continental Building 

408 S. Spring Street 

Los Angeles 

ok * * 

Fred A. Boyer. District Superintendent of 
Coronado schools, has written an interesting 
“Parable of the Old Servant” based upon the 
inevitable changes in school positions. 

Mr. Boyer’s excellent allegory is too long for 
publication here. It concludes: “We are aiding 
this great intangible something called Progress. 
We are glad to be able to serve.” 

* ~ of 


Dramatic Scenes from American History, for 
reading and production in junior and senior high 
schools, by Clara M. Love (teacher of English 
and Social Studies, Westlake Junior High 
School, Oakland) is a volume of 275 pages pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company, price $1.00. 

It includes 22 interesting plays and is highly 
recommended. Miss Love, a competent Califor- 
nia teacher, has made a real contribution to 
progressive education in this volume. 
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Crisis for Childhood 


(Continued from Page 28) 


of the task, and the necessity for continuous and 
inclusive study and consistent action point un- 
mistakably to the need of a national council fully 
representative of our total social life. 
Social Planning Imperative 
The economic aspects of the problem are so 
essential that agriculture, labor, and industrial 
management must all be included. But it is also 
of the utmost importance that other social in- 
terests—medicine, engineering, education, law, 
and welfare—be represented in order that every- 
thing that is done may be directed with an intel- 
ligent understanding of the larger social issues 
involved. 


ERTAIN existing laws and agencies will 

doubtless have to be modified in order to 
permit the degree of co-ordinated control neces- 
sary to make the new arrangements effective. 
We believe, however, that determined leader- 
ship dominated by democratic ideals will quickly 
call forth a response in support of this positive 
program from the great mass of the people, 
many of whom have lost faith in temporizing 
measures and are now ready for definite action. 
Such a fundamental approach to existing prob- 
lems will do much to restore our national morale. 


It is unthinkable that we should continue to 
drift into social disintegration when the intel- 
ligent organization of actual and potential 
resources could introduce a new era of un- 
precedented social progress. 


Considering the inevitable effect of a malad- 
justed society upon our youth, the serious threat 
to our historic ideals, and in view of the urgent 
press of the matter, we the undersigned respect- 
fully petition you as the incoming President to 
take such steps in co-operation with the Con- 
gress as shall at the earliest feasible time result 
in the organization of a National Co-ordinating 
Council empowered to devise policies and to rec- 
ommend appropriate institutional machinery to 
care for these vital public needs. 

* * * 


Warren C. Conrad, assistant superintendent 
of Los Angeles city schools, has recently been 
appointed by Superintendent Bouelle to repre- 
Sent the Los Angeles city board of education 
on the executive committee of the Los Angeles 
city and county school savings association. 


The last quarterly report of the association 


showed 70,000 school accounts with over one and - 


one-half million dollars on deposit in school 
Savings, 
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Meeting of California School Library 
Association, Northern Section 


ALIFORNIA School Library Association, 

Northern Section, held its monthly district 
meeting on February 18, at Santa Rosa Junior 
College. The business meeting in the morning 
with Florence Baker, president, presiding, was 
devoted to reports of the standing committees 
on the progress of their work thus far this 
year. 

Luncheon was served at the Junior College. 
Jewel Gardiner, vice-president of the association, 
who has just returned from a six months trip to 
South America, was the speaker and gave a 
most interesting account of her trip. 

Following the luncheon were round-table dis- 
cussions led by the chairmen of the various 
groups. There was a large attendance of school 
librarians and guests including principals from 
schools in that district. 


* * > 


In the Hemet Schools the entire teaching staffs 
are members of California Teachers Association. 
The following schools comprising our system 
here are all 100%: Hemet senior high, Hemet 
junior high, Hemet elementary, Little Lake ele- 
mentary, Fruitvale elementary, and Valle Vista 
elementary.—Paul G. Ward, District Superin- 
tendent, Hemet. 


In Memoriam 


Charles James Fox. principal of Belvedere 
Junior High School, Los ‘Angeles, recently passed 
away. He was born in San Francisco in 1875 and 
was brought to Los Angeles by his parents three 
years later. He graduated from Los Angeles 
Normal School and began teaching in 1894. He 
was greatly interested in conservation work in 
the national forests and parks, 


Mrs. Edna Breniman, formerly teacher at Van 
Nuys Elementary School; and until her recent 
death the third grade teacher at Victory Boule- 
vard School, Los Angeles. 


Jasper N. Wilkinson, age 81, recently passed 
away at his home in Muskogee, Oklahoma. For 
many years he was vice-president of the Kansas 
State Normal School and later was president. 

He was nationally known through his work 
in N. E. A. and had many friends in California. 


Mrs. Mae Johnson Corwin, science teacher in 
Phineas Banning High School, was killed in an 
automobile accident shortly after the recent 
earthquake in Wilmington. Her former home 
was Columbus, Ohio. Her husband, Walling 
Corwin, teaches in San Diego High School. 

Mr. and Mrs. Corwin wrote several science 
textbooks published by the Harr Wagner Pub- 
lishing Company. Mrs. Corwin was an excellent 
teacher and loved her pupils and her work. 
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Index to Advertisers 


Allen Tours 

American Express Company 

American Institute of Educational Travel 
Arizona State Teachers College 
Australian National Travel Association 


Beebe, Mrs. Ella F 
Boring Company, James 
Bureau of University Travel 


California Christian Endeavor Union 
California School of Arts and Crafts 
Chico State Teachers College 
Clyde-Mallory Lines 

College Travel Club 

Cook & Son, Thos.—Wagons-Lits 


Ginn & Company 
Great Northern Railway 
Gregg Publishing Company 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 
Hotel Alexandria 

Hotel Great Northern. 

Hotel Whitcomb 


Macmillan Company 
Matson-Oceanic Line 
Miele Travel Service, Henry 
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Natioral Association of Chewing Gum 
Manufacturers 


Open JRoad, The 9 and 11 


Pasadena Community Playhouse Association..44 


Santa Fe Railway xs 12 
Saylor’s Candies, Miss.... a ..57 
School Arts Magazine 

Scott, Foresman and Company.. 

Smith Agency, Lewis C 

Southern California Tourist Information 


Southern Pacific Company 
Travel Guild 
University of Washington 


Williams Institute 
Winston Company, The John C 
World Book Company 


In compliance with requests from English 
teachers in the public schools and colleges 
throughout the state, the Williams Institute in 
Berkeley has arranged a six weeks course in 
“Creative and Fact Writing for Teachers” to be 
given this summer from July 3 to August 11. 
The course will be supplementary to the recently 
announced one year course for students of writ- 
ing to be persomally conducted at the Williams 
Institute by six of America’s outstanding authors 
and journalists, 
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Coming Events 


April 7-8—California State Board of Educa- 
tion; regular quarterly meeting; Sacramento. 


April 8—California Teachers Association, an- 
nual meeting; Hotel Oakland. 


April 8—First California Conference on 
Homemaking Education at San Jose. 

Sponsored by State Department of Education, 
Promoted by California Home Economics Asso- 
ciation; President, Gladys M. Nevenzel, San Jose 
State College. Dr. William John Cooper, U. §, 
Commissioner of Education, will be the banquet 
speaker. 


April 8—California Association of Deans of 
Women and Vice-Principals, biennial confer- 
ence; Scripps College, La Jolla. 


April 10-12—California Western School Music 
Conference. Scottish Rite Temple and Hotel 
Oakland; Oakland. 


April 20-22—National Recreation Association 
Western Division Conference; Hotel San Car- 
los, Monterey. 


April 24-29—California Public Schools Week; 
statewide observance. 


May 8-12—California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; 34th annual convention; Long Beach. 


May 21-27—National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; 37th annual convention; Seattle, 
Olympic Hotel. 


June 20-25—American Home Economics As- 
sociation annual convention; Atlanta, Georgia. 


June 27-July 1—Association for Childhood 
Education, national convention; Denver. 


June 29-30—Conference on Business Educa- 
tion, at University of Chicago School of Busi- 
ness; for all secondary school teachers; Chicago. 


July 1-7—N. E. A. Convention, Chicago. 


July 29-August 4—World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, fifth biennial conference; 
Dublin, Ireland. 


December 27-30—Music Teachers National 
Association and National Association of Schools 


of Music; 55th’ annual convention; Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 





